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"The relative utility (of class instruction versus correspondence 
instruction) •••• when this utility is measured through final 
exaiaination : there are no differences t hat amount ' t o anything ^ " 

* (Conclusions of an exhaustiveXstudy at the University of .Oregon 
in vriiich data from 91 bomparative studies of teaching methods, 
. published over a period of 1|0 years, were examined*) 
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Wliat is a Coh*espondence Coarse? 

(This chapter originally appe red uS tl.a Tntrcduction to the correspondence 
course EfgEajaiion for Sa^irgJSPJltO 

What is a correspondence c ourse ? Rtxnaril/, it i^ a learning experience 
involving considerable wiltten communication between teacher and stude/it. It can 
.be even more rewarding than a class. ^'I got more out of this correspondence course 
than from most class courses I've had" is a comment we've heard many times. In 
class the few may "carry the ball" for the many. In a correspondence course, each 
student, if he participates at all, participates completely (does tlie whol^ lesson). 
'!e also has the full attention of his teacher tdthout competing with other students. 

In ix correspondence course it*€ easy r to "put your best foot forward." lb a 
large extent you choose your owii working conditions 3 you also study when you are 
best able to "put your mind to it." If your lesson report (the written homeworfc) 
doesn^t satisfy you, you nay withhold it for irhprovenients, possibly changes 
suggested by your instructor in hisAer comments on the previous lesson. 

Usually a correspondence course has one or more printed texts and a mimeographed 
study guide The text(s) is used in much the^ same way it would be in class. The 
study guide represents the living teacher . It is the gist of what 'a teacher would 
say in clasd if there trere a class.. In a class a t^eacher might explain a point 
several different ways until he found the best way to help students to^ leam^ In 
a correspondence, course we try to start with the best X\ray, having done our eaqperi- 
menting while tlie guide is being tfritten. leg^he studj^^ guide is a substantial 
document which has been vnrL tten tdth gi^at-^are. It is a teaching document directed 
to the individual student wozWng 'on his ot*i. 

miat is the best way to use a study guide? Hie answer varies with the course 
and with the individual. In general, the conmentary or instructor's message in 
each lesson is an excellent preview of the lesson. Head it first, although you 
may not understand it fully until you have studied further. 

Often this commentary is also an excellent review xdiich is helpful as you 
start to prepare your lesson rsport to be submitted to "the instructor. You may ' 
find it worthwhile to review the "message" in the last lesson just before you start 
the next lesson. In this way you discover how the ttTo lessons "fit||together" — 
if they do. In^any case, you'll revie^l tlie commentary in each lesion as you prepare 
for the supervised final examination, (ihe final exaridnation is required in all 
credit courses and in some non-credit courses.) 

Many times a study guide may'contoin useful facts and/or ideas not mentioned 
in the text. 3he commentary may h*!. /.flight T;.*at the. text has to say, reinforce it 
or, on the contrary, challenge it or ask ^^u to challenge it^. Yep^|tlie study guide 
is very much to be studied} ^ * 

In a few courses the study guide is to be studied tdth the text at the same 
time. The guide might say, "Now look at page 97, paragraph 2. Notice tliat the 
unknown quantity is .... " Wb mention this and the above examples to shoxf you, how 
very versatile a study guide can be and how much it is like one teacher talking to 
one student at one timel 
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You are not expected to conplete the L2SS0N REPORT (homework) at a single 
sitting. It is the last step in t ie prepare. tion of a lesson wliich may have taken 
ten hours of your time (especially if you are taking a credit course). Take 
whatever time you need to do the vork to blue best of your ability. 

Sometimes certain homework questions pertain specifically to certain prges 
in the study requirement. You may even be told to study so far and then to do 
specific questions before -studying further. Itore often, the questions refer to 
the entire lesson, although sone quiestions may depend partly on detail at a 
particular point in the text. , 

The best advice is often very siii?)le. In this case it is: 

(a) Use Jjow i£ Study a Correspondsnce Course (provided with each course). 
It contains a great deal of specific help. ^ 

(b) Read the LESSON REPOIIT questions carefully. If you are asked to discuss, 
^ it is not enough to merely list facts, low are the facts important? . , 

•» 

I-Jhat will your teacher do fot you? Teacliing first takes place in the study 
guide. Additional teaching takes plac^ in the perspnelized coraJiants \rtdch are - 
added* to your LESSON REPORT. Your teacher is expected to do more than correct 
mistakes, more than arrive at a grade accompanied by a polite "excellent." The ^ 
"something more" consists of t eaching comments — • phrases and shart sentences here 
and there and often a summary comment at the end. Ihis is done so well most of the 
time that students, (in their confidential evaluation reports) often state that 
"I feel that we know each otiier rather well now," or "here^s a person I*d like tb 
.meet." "I never could liave learned this subje'ct without IdmAer, " or words to that 
effect. 

Vfe also ask our teachers to return all papers within a wok of tlae date 
received. Since your les§on goes from you to the office to the instructor for 
grading, then back to the office and then to you — - you should allow about two 
weeks for the return of your lesson, fiovrever,/ sometimes the mails are slow, and 
it may take a bit longer. MeanTdiile, you may be "working on the next lesson. 
Ideally, it's best not to mail it until you see if there are comments on the 
pxevious lesson which ifould haLp you to improve your most recent lesson. 

lhat is <Re picture. Hie next move is yours 1 You will learn what you are 
taught, but you Td.ll also learn what you discover for yourself. 



Sincerely, 




Robert B. Wfentwrth 
aiucational Specialist 
Correspondence Instruction 
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Our Correspondence Courses -Some Useful Comparl<3ons 

. Some two-tliirds (hO or m^^re) of the courses offered carry high school credit. 
Several of the non-credit courses might be used for independent study credit* The 
acadendc areas covered are; art, automotive, business, civil service and license 
preparation, engineering, Ehglish, languages, mathematics, science and social 
sciences. 

In general, the courses are sufficient in number and variety to provide -^l 
complete U-year ^^equence for both the college preparatory and the general student 
(including a few business courses). See the model sequences of courses vMch 
follow. ' 

How does a correspondence course compare with a class course ? The question 
is •f ten askodT An ejdiaustlve study at the UniversTty of Oregon (in which data 
from 91 comparative studies of teacliing i^ethods, published ovex a period of iiO 
jfears, were e^^imined) concludes that, "the e^ddenqe for this analysis conclusively 
demonstrates uiat differences among teacliing methods occur only rarely as measured 
by final examination — the relative utility (of class instruction versus correspon- 
dence instruction) — when this utility is measured through final examination: there 
are no differences that amount to anything. 

But hpw does the quality of our correspondence courses compare with those 
offerecT^y other ec^ucatlonal insti'iu'tlons across the nati» n? Very well. For a 
small organization (57 corresponden/:e courses as against lI5>0 at the University 
of Wisconsin) we have gathered our share of kudos. Bie Katiroa], University 
Dctension Association has three times honored us with a top award for academic 
excellence. In addition four major state universitl^es have purchased the reproduc- 
tion rights to one or more study guides. 

* 

Wiat do we mean by a quality course? '^e study guide is a teaching document. 
It must te^h exceedingly well because there is no second chance (as there is in the 
classroom \rfiere the teacher may explain the same point several times over). It does 
this by being student-oriented, clear, concise, informative and to the point. It 
tries hard to be interested .(in people) and interesting (to people). Often also it 
is imaginative, thought-provoking and stimulating. Much of the homeworic calls for 
some kind af student Judgment or the making of choices, perhaps even the viewing of 
a situation from another point of view. 

A quality course cannot be done quickly nor can the homework answers be found 
merely by looking them up in tjje book. It is not easier than a class course. (For 
a further glimpse of our courses, see the sample pages from study guides in the 
Appendix. * ^* 

is qualified to write a quality course? Sometimes the instructor is 
encourageT*to write ,his own course under the supervision of the professional staff. 
Sometimes another teacher (#1-8 who writes or explains particularly well) prepares 
the study guide under supervision. In a few instances a course has been prepared 
by the professional staff alone. In any case, as a standard procedure, each 
manuscript is .scrutinized by the author, by a teacher or expert in the field other 
than the author,^ and by one or more members #f the professional staff. 
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Other sources of correspondonc e . courses * Sixty other memb0i;*s of the National 
Univeraity Qctension Association oXier correapondence courses. !&iirty five of these 
other members offer high school credit courses. Several midwestetn universities 
are particularly noted for the quality and the diversity of theiy high school 
subjects. If a course is not available locality, write the Director of Independent 
Study at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508; th0 University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706j the Univf?rsity cf Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
65201 ; cr the University ofJCansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66OI4I4. l\iition rates are some- 
irfiat higher than locally, but the quality is ^here. ^ 

For a complete listing ef correspondence courses (college credit, high school 
credit, non-credit) available from regionally accredited colleges and universities, 
see Guide to Independent Stijidy throygh Correspondence Instruction published every 
other yearTy the National University Ejctensioi^ Association, Suite 366, One Dupont 
Circle, *VfephJ;ngton, D.C. 20036. Price for 1973-75 edition: $1.00. 
# 

The courses offered by NUBA members (mostly state colleges or universities, 
some private colleges, some ch.urcfe-rel^itcd colleges, a few government agencies) are 
produced on a non-profit basis and are primarily academic , in content., Txi contrast, 
there are tlia so-called "private" (or commercial) home study schools which are 
operated for profit and which are primarly vocational. Ihese schools do not provide 
for supervised final examinations and credit is not awarded for the completion of 
the course. ^ ^ 

Hundreds of ^^private^home study schools exist, but the 197^1 Directory of 
Accredited Private Home Study Schools lists only 159 approveSTschools . (A Tew years 
ago there were less than 100 on the list.)' Among the accredited schopls are such 
well-known schools as Ihoemational Correspondence Schools of Scran ton Pa. and 
LaSalle Extension UhiversitjTof Chicago, Illinois.,. 

In evaluating a commercial school, copsider not only the competence of the 
faculty, the educational soundness mt the courses, and the financial strength of 
the school, but also the sghool^s record for successftil placement of students, 
its reputation foi* truthful advertising, and its sales techniques. (Does it use 
jugh pressure methods? Does it ^accept any student regardless of ability? Does 
it use phony admission tests?) 

Often a school may have, educationally sound courses, but its advertising 
and sales techniq^zes may be deceptive. Recent newspaper investigations have 
exposed flagrant abuses. Stricter regtiLatdons by government agencies and improved 
accreditation procedures are likely to result. 
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Typical Needs Situations : Correspondence C ourses to the Rescue 

"I don't have a tiling to t;ear/' the lady of the house said as she looked 
at a closet full of "separates**. 

"Spare parts don't alTJays make an>^uto," the garage mechanic moaned jks 
he found he needed anothez^ X37. f 

MbstvOf your students fit nicely into the course schedule. But what' 

about' the few who don't? For example: > ' 

j 

~ Ronald Smith expects to be a doctor. He wants to stu^y 
Latin so he can write prescriptions his patients won't under- 
stand, lour school doesn't have a Latin instructor. We have 
a very good one. 

* > 

A few students are bound to have schedule conflicts. A correspondence 
course may be the vay out of the dilemma. Now Ro^coe, the football hero, can 
stndy Food and Nutritiorij even in secret if he so desires. 

— Maiy Jane can't manage a fifth class every day, but perhaps 
she call handle a correspondence course in which she is in a 
"class by herself." The class meets whenever convenient. 



~ Thomas James didn't do x-rell in Englishj he needs to do 
Biglish II over again. Wouldn't he be better off with an 
entirely different jEnglish XI which he coul^, study at his 
own pace? .(MLss Jones ia a great teacher, but somehow she 
and TJ just don't get along with e^ch other.) 



Can a student who fails in the classroom pass a corresporjdlGnce course? 
les, give him a chancel He may do better studying on hia own^ because he is working 
for himself and not far a teacher. Perhaps is too self -conscious to answer 
queationa in class. He may prefer to ccinpete only with himself, not with others. 

~ Elizabeth is homebound. She could "make arrangement^" with 
each -of her teachers, but the courses aren't set up to .operate 
that way. Correspondence courses offer! a copg)lete pacfage with 
plenty of teaching help. 

— » Sally has an IQ aa high as a kite. F^r her we recoinnend the 
corresDondence course Bible Background for Modem Literature 
\ Qi B5U) as an JEhglish extra. Then she could take The Facts* ^ 
of Death, a ik)n-cradit course* (Local schools may award credit 
?or non-credilb courses.) 
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• . ' Jonathan dropped cut in the second hslf of the -junior 
,year. Now he realizes that life on the "street isn't veiy 
rewarding aftar alTl Cw he stt.rt the senior year with 
^ his clasfemates?, les, meanwhile making up the missing 

f ^ \ credits by enrolling in Part 2 of correspondence courses 
. ' in each^bject he studied in the junior year. 

— Roger X i^ the number 2 man in a rock and f ol], bjand 
scheduled to 't^^r the country for a year. He's but 
has finished only two years of high school. His two^ 
:* ^ ^rccmpanions 'ore high school graduates Trho vclue thfeir " 
diplomas. They needWloger I, bu* thry don't want him 
to miss school. The solution? Roger X should ge^^ his 
guidance^ counselor to approve I4 /correspondence courses 
which represent the subjects he would have studied if 
he stayed in school. The other bandsm^ i/ill ^-see that 
he doeSjhis homeworl^ k year later he'll be happy to 
rejoin his classmatepfor the senior year. ^ » 

BI NOl'J 100 DOUBTLESS GET THS IDEA THAT correspondence courses are not 
intended to compete \filth clacs courses at your school but to supplement them as 
needed in individual c^es. \ 

High school students ip. nearly 1^0 communities are currently 
counting one or more corresponddnce courses toward a local high school diploma. 
Are you/ students "part of the iction?" All applications •will be ftccbpted pro- 
vided the/ are approved in uniting by a guidance^ counselor and acccmpaniea by 
the mode« tuitioi fee (less than cott), or a statement that the school is to 
be billed. ^ ' 

Keep in mind that some o;f the I4O high school credit correspondence ' 
courses are intended for the gener^al student; crthers are suitable only for the 
college preparatory student. In &iglish, for example, there are parallel se- 
quences witi four courses in each sequence. 
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All of the courses listed belo:: are available as ' correspondencb courses » 
Iny high school student mcy enroll in ajpy cne of these courses if his application 
for the course is appiroved by a gxddance counselor^ Students seeking a local high, 
school diplcma usually complete in the classroom ^t least 12 of the 16 high school 
units required for graduation. The decision as to how raaqg correspondence courses, 

*3es a ffiven stud^t should undertake is made at the 



and which corresponQ||pce courses a given 
local high school, 

The model schedules l^elow indicate possible combinations of correspon- 
dence courses. It should HOT be inferred that courses ought to be undertaken in 
the order shown. 



College Preparat^or/- S tudents - grades 9-12 inclusive 



Grade 9 



— English E 
— • Algebra I 



• grade 10 



— • Choice of \ 


GhoLce of 


French I • 


"Fi'ench JI 


Spanish I 


S^jdiish II 


German I 


GermJtn II 


m 

~ Bioloj^ 


~ World History ^ 



Grade 11 



— Etogllsh XI^ College Preparatory 

— Algebra II 

~ American History 

— Chemist yjr 



CCf&de 12 

— aiglish III, ' College Preparatory 

Black Hlatoiy; Proteet 
& Achleveinenib> ('^ HSU) 

— Bible Backgr cund for Modem 

~ Practical . Economics HSU) 
" Consumer Econanica (ig HSU) 

— Earth Science 



AC 
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V General Studcinta • grades 9-12 inclusive 

\ ■ 



Grade 9 



~ Choice of 

.Gegeral Mathematips 

♦ Business Kath^matiCD 
. ^ 

**r Health ^ 

Basic Dra>dng Techxiiquea (J^ HSU) 
^'^^ Typewriting HSl^k 



Grade ^0 



Jjnprjovenent "of Reading S^Ua 
~ B^Dkkeeping v 
Gre'rgK Shorthajfcid 
WoiOd Htstoty 



| Grade 



English XI^ General 

— AyieriLcan Histoiyj General 

Business ' Lav (?5 iSStJ) 

Small Eusiness Kinagenent Cj H31!) 

— ' Foods and Nutrition (^I^HfloU) 

— Business Communication fJSU) . 



/Gr ade 12 ' ) 

~ £nfrligh,XIIj General ^ 

— Black HistoTys Protest & Acideve* 
ment HSU) ^ 
Consuwer Ecopqnica H3U) 

Interior Desifrn . 
« JEarth Science 



Addj.tional electives ; - n t ^rtA 

fat'in I, fl} Automotive Engines H3U)j Automotive Chassis Pi K3U). 

Certain non*K5r-edit courses may be counted as Independent ^udy credit if tL 
school 80 desires. ^ \^ 
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Typical §tudeiit£'Wto Biroll Corresportaance Courses 

Is there a typical high achool stuiient Kho is ihterosted in correspondence 
courses? Probably not j we haven't been able fro find hi&* The more self -motivated, 
thfi ffiore intellectually curious the student, the wore likely he is to profit from 
correapond^ce ccGreec# On the other himd, a school o,fften needs correspondence 
ccurses most of all for its marginal ertudeiits • those Who met repeat a course 
already failed. CScwe of cur courses have been developed >dth *{he reluctant reader 
ixk »ind)» • » ^ - 

. ' • ' '■ ' . 

Corwapondetvce courses also attract the student who, Iot one reason or anoth^, 
is u*wble or umdlling to attend classes. Here there is a-cpnsiderable range of 
Intellpctual' ability as well as wuch vatiatj.on in lotiyation, - , . 

. ^ ♦ ^ ^ » 

Setae high school o^^udents participate in a single ccmrse only ("I need just 
rns^nore unit''), but it is n*.t ungisual for a. student to take up to six high school . 
units by ccrrespondencet ^ (Xipical example: a. young woman who mrried and had a 
child during the second semenber of the junior year,) 

Sme student ixuronsation may be obtained frum the application blank, but .more 
persottal data are found on the Pergonal Infonnation for lour Instruc^.or form which 
stud^ts' are Invited to subinit. with the first leoson* Perhaps it will "help to t^ke 
a lo^ at a cross -section of individual students. Some are high school students, 
others are aiiEuXts with v&ried interests, (Note that the sane course will serve 
ladividual? of quite dJXfej:ent backgxx>unds.) . ' 

Consider th* young lobstennan, now employed fuSi-time, who will igra^uate vrith 
his class when he fii-lanes English XII» Ac en^iigetic youngster, who is both 
a boutique saleslady and an accoq^xLished horsewcanan, is doing rather well in her 
B^U^h course* ♦•♦A chaimng daiiisel telephoned from the wilds of Vcnnont to see if 
eh^ passed senior 3nnll3h> She yarned a good fat B,,,,A brilliant young lady with 
a li^> IQ doesn't go to school with he^r classmates; she's taking two Briglish courses 
afeJonceU/ ^ ' " ..^ ' • . ' \ 

Ascertain retired policeman was a high school dropout years ago; he was the 
first to coflplete the xflLf^h School Equivalency Preparation course, take the Q.E.D. 
t^sts, and receive his high school equivalency certificate^ He did it in record 
tine, tQO##«*.duoh diverse individuals as a high official in the Department of 
Bducation and a letter carrier in the western part otihe state have enrolled in 
Real gstate Brokers ' Preparation^ It's something worthwhile to do in retirement • 

A TftuildJLng custodian enrolled in Basic Dratr'>ng Technlgues, hoping that he 
idght 8C8ieda$' return to Ireland and sketch '*the wonderful scenezy where I was bom* 
I thcMght so little of (it) when growing up ^here»''.«#*«A priest, under vows of 
silence, also studies the same coun^e. Along }^^h his regular assignments, he sends, 
a little social ccmientazy* We are inore than pleased with his cartoon showing .a 
fellow priest scxubting th rioor as a:io$.her i^est interrupts with this message: 
"It's from Home*, Thoy want to know what vre arj© doing to develop our human potential." 
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Several inmates in state correctional institutions have enrolled in Interior 
P^g^g" *o add color to titeir rooins. Sowe inmates are also involved in Foods and 
Kutriticot It could get them a job in the kitchen where food is more plentifuTT 

Among the "creu" in Small Boat Handling is a man who rose from office boy to 
vice president of a major credit -rating corporation. Over the years h<9^won many 
national .sales contests, as well as prizes for rose-growing and distinguished him- 
self as an amateur painter;.... An Air Force flying colonel in Berlin who "plays 
vhe seniclassical guitar quite well," sells real estate, and builds furniture, con- 
templates resettling in Portugal where /sail boating and small business will be . 
combined*" A Simll Boat Handling student^ of ccnirse. ^ . , / 

, *'Much of my education since high school has been through exteftsion classes 
:and correspondence Qourses," writes a sergeant of security guards who learned to 
'preach and assist a minister. An avid bicycle rider and sightseer, he is planning 
^ahead by takii^ Small Business Management .... Also in the fsame course: a state 

official with 6 master's degree. He wants to learn enough about small business 

to start hi^ own pi^vate enterprise some day. 

A ger3ral clerk is studying Bool(:keeping to get in line for a' promotion. Mean- 
while, sl^e has quit smoking, learned to sew, cared for a husband and^four children, 
and run the clerical pool. Some day she Hopes to be an office manager. 

A young grocery clefrk is studying Business LuW as part of his preparation to 
^^become a police officer. Already he is married and has an infant son. Other 
achieveiiji>rits| pitching a nc-hit, no-run game, catching a l6 inch brook trout, and 
obeyinig the^law^sp irell that he doesn't even have a marking ticket. (Jkny over-due 
litraxy t)ook$?).*,.A ^'fi^ll-time housewife" finds thatWch her time is devoted to 
taking care i>t the dogs. She professes no specific educational goals, but "wants 
to take various subjects." She started vdth lou *and Law, a course for every- 
one, • ..Among the most faithful students of, ainy law c^rse are X number of in- 
mates who are eager to learn about their ;rigl;)its arid responsibilities. 

• . ^ 

A Western Electric quality appraiser (checks equipment for mechanical and elec 
trical defects) is already the proud possessor of a state high school equivalency 
certificate* Novr he is (Studying Business Mathematics as background for future un- 
dergraduate stucJy in business adminis^ration. •••.A high school student in Busine&s 
Mathematics still remembers -proudly t.iat in the second grade he was the only one 
who could spell Santa Glaus 1 ' ' • . 

An o'marjental designer enrolled in Algebra because "there are a lot of holes 
in my math."'^ His interests are many: he patentee! a "child-deterring bottle cap", 
designed a few war memorials, .did flagstone layouts for flower shows, and served 
as cartoonist for a Holy Name newspaper. 

^ of the first to work at Los Alamos on the atomic bomb, QCN undertook our . 

corfespondence course in Basic Television. He's a division supervisor in the in- 
vention reports division of a private corporation. Among his hobbies and vo'.untary 
activities he lists: "golf, teaching Sunday' School, working at science fairs, and 
putting together color TV kits." 
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Her boss is a chcinical engineer, but she likes to write. Wisely she enrolled 
in Bionics "to spark my creativity and to prepare for my retirement., .the more I 
learn the more I'll have to write about ."^ 

"I don't have/jnuch free time, but the time I do have I spend idth pretty 
girls," according to one high school student who is x:artying a full load in high 
school, attending evening schpoi three nights a week, and studlying his correspon*- 
1 dence course ^n Kodatn Health . 

A repentant dropout, now employed in loading bread trucks, decided to keep 
his job and complete his junior year by correspondence. He '11. return to high 
school" for the senior year. HLs first home -study course was Earth Sciences not 
an easy subject^* ' ^ , - 

An internal auditor for a, Colorado public service company is determined to 
"learn enough French to help niy girl vrith her French and, if possible, read a 
French menu." A college graduate, he states that »|initially learning anything is 
painful but after a while the pain becomes less." ' 

A teonager with some previous knowledge of the language enrolled in Spanish I 
to '^improve ray Spanish." Already he has done well in skiing, football, mount/iin * 

climbing, swimming, senior life saving and the Boy Scouts A middle-aged sheet ^ 

metal worker has Spanish-speaking friends and enjoys listening to short wave radio. 
This led him to enroll in Spanis h I. 

In American Histoiy we have a former staff sergeant (he served in Qemany) who 
is a driver for United Parcel Service. This priz;e-winning histoiy course (top 
national honors-1968) attracts many high school students. One plays the viola in 
the Greater Boston. Youth Symphony Orchestra and has received a national award in 
Latin. Another, a resident of Maine, still recalls with pride "passing first grade 
ballet exam with honors" and "winning an argument vrith my World Histoiy teacher." 
. She likes "music, reading and most anything outdoors." 

A salesman for a casket manufacturer is interested in more than caskets. A 
retired Wisconsin citizen, he enrolled in The Facts of Beath because he is "hopeful 
that this training will hp'^p me to serve others facing the crisis of death." RCP 
has already served as sei^.jv warden of his lodge and president of the trustees for 
his church. HLs other interests' include bird watching, tending the lawn and shrubs, 
and (house painting. ^ ^ 

Another student of The Facts of Death is a Roman Catholic priest who states, 
"y wish to be able to spealc with more assurance about death, give spiritual comfort, 
ive secular advice and learn what people think and say about death." ....Another 
gath student is a registered nurse vrho wants to "feel more comfortable with people 
icing death. Although the course attracts many professionals, it was written 
fo\ the average layman. Laymen have been happy with it ,too, onc/e they realize that 
it xsn't a depressing subject. 

r 

Who is the typical student? Perhaps it is any of ^hese we haye already met. 
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Does Che typical high schr.ol student vrho undertakes a correspondence course 
actually finish it? (Do class students always finish?) Some never start, others 
do a fev/ lessons only, but many high school .students do finish. They n^ed the 
credit. They are more likely to finish, or tend to finish sooner than otherwise, 
if they are given some supervision by their guidance counselor or by a teacher. 
^> 

How do the students who JTinish differ from those who do not ? The difference 
is mostly' a character difference. Both groups have other courses, hone responsi- 
bilities, part-time job responsibilities, possible interruptions due to illness 
etc. But those whp finish^have greater motivation, better self -discipline and 
.^perhaps, in some cases, better supervision. 

Those who finish may or may not be the brighter students, but seldom does a 
student drop out because he is unable to do the work. The guidance counselor helps 
the student *to find the right course. If the original choice proves to be in- 
appropriate, the instructor Trill recommend changing to another course, possibly 
even a non -credit course. 
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Ci ir Correspondence Cqiarse Faculty - The Objective and the Subjective yiew 

•We see our faculty in temf? of the kind of people they are, their educational' 
background, t*heir present or foimer positions (if retired),, and the work they are 
doing* for us now. Our students see the faculty quite differently ~ but, on the . 
whole, rather favorably. We will examine both viei^oints now. ♦ 

Many of our faculty are high school teachers in. service at seme of the lead- 
ing public and private schools in the Greater Boston area. A few are retired 
teachers j a few have appropriate s|)^ecialties outside the classroom* We have 
picked ^*the cream of the crop" (about h$ in all)^ we have not taken the entire 
faculty of a single school. 

Nearly all the faculty have a bachelor's degree, 30% have two college degrees, 
and $6% have a master's degree or beyond. ( Note ; A bachelor's degree isn*t required 
for a course such as Building Custodians' Preparation. ) Nineteen different colleges 
are represented in the baclielor's degrees earned by the faculty; ll| different col- 
leges are» represented by the master's degrees earned* 

ConsideAng all degrees earned, local colleges and non-local Colleges are 
represented about equally. Among the colljsges included are such distinguished 
institutions as Harvard and Yale. 

There is a good balance between men and women instructors and an age range ^ 
from the young instructor to the retired department^ chaiiman. 

More important than faculty statistics is one attitude of the faculty. One 
comment is typical: "Ify teaching. of that course has been one of the most interest- 
ing experiences of my life and I do want it to go onl'^ 

Another view of our faculty is that seen by our students . Students, on the 
whole, think veiy highly, of the faculty, but a few exceptions are noted on the" 
student evaluation reports. , 

Each student who completes a course is given an opportunity to submit a 5-page 
evaluation report on the study guide, the textbook, organiaatioh of the course, 
amount of work required, value of the lessons, and the instructor. Below are ex- 
cerpts from 100 reports chosen at random (vailety of courses; differing levels of 
academic ability represented.) All of the comments chosen pertain to teaching. 

J. Opportunity for Discussion 

K. Help Provided by the Jhst motor 

L. Attitude of Instructor 

M. Grading Practices . , ' . 
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J. OPPQRTUNITy FOR DlSCUSSld^ / I 

hS I0 Both the course and the Instructor encourage the asking of 
' questions • in interchange of questions and answers Is ex- 
pected. 

1*6 " 2. The instructor Is willing to answer Individual questions, but 
^ the assignments can be conpleted successfully without develop- 
ing a personal relationship between instructor and student. 

li . 3« There Is nq opportunity for indlvj-dual questions and answers • 

2 blanks • 
Total 100 

^ Some of the inpre Interesting conanents on . J : * 

"I asked some questions but not too xna/iy, but I was encouraged to ask 
more*" 

^ "I had a fw problems. I wished the instructor had gone into inore 

\ detail (on thekvi). I think he assumed I knew more than I did." (math 
course) 

/ 

''It was. good exchanging questions and answers, c (It) seemed personal 
and friendly." ^ 

"I owe a great deal to the instructor's advice and close cooperation." 

"IhstJructor bends over backwards to help." 

"I found the teacher very impersonal and seemingly uninterested." 
"I often cculd not read the insttuctor's writjjig." 

K. HELP PROVIDED BT THE INSTRaCTOR 

2 1^ The instructor merely grades the papers, marking each question 
either correct or incorrect. , 

2U 2. The instructor points out mistakes, briefly indicating which 
word, phrase, method or solution should be used. 

7U 3. The instructor is generous with his teaching comments. He makes 
Total 100 .nany helpful suggestions, often writing summarizing comments at 
the end of each lesson. He provides a ^personal touch, often in- 
cluding sincere words of encouragement. 
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Some of the more interesting comments on K : 

">5r instructor was of more help than the text," (math course) 

•Without the instructor's personal touch, I would not have completed 
the course." \ 

"I cannot praise my instructor enough!" 

"He keeps up my interest in the course.^ It was fun sending in as* 
signments a^d waiting to see the instructor's comments." ^ 

"Miss \ ^ ■ ' provides sparkling comments and criticisms that 
suggest those of a greater educator." 

"Very fortunate to have excellent instructor. I believe that I know 

much more of subject (now), but lack good writing ability.^' 
* i( 

"I would like to point out that t^e instructor in this ccmrse is one 
of the best I've had of all the courses I've taken." (A high school 
^ ^ graduate who has taken three correspondence courses) 

< 

"Extremely helpful instructor tfith sincere interest directed to me." 

"He's always there." ' 

"Provides personal touch. I had the feeling she was there if I needed 
her." ^ 

"Very feW ccmments — an occasional 'good answer % etc." 

Jt. ATTITODE OF INSTRUCTOR 

\ 

66 1. The instructor welcomes different points of view. 
$ 2. The ixistructor insists he is always right. 

no 

answer 9 

Total 100 

\. 

Some pf the more interesting conments 02^ L are shown on the next page. 
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Some of the more interesti i.g coingeii ts on L : , 

"The Instructoi? insists he is rig!* and eacplains vhy^" (law course) 

"They alv/ays accepted point of view but expected roe to see their 
viewpoint*" (Tixo studty guide authors) 

"The instructor was always ready to look over a neyf way of doing * 
things*" 

"Originality was accepted and encouraged*" 

"Mr* is a wonddfrfld instructor — Would like to meet him*" 



\ 



"M[y instructor knows me^s a personal ftlend in correspondence now that 
I have finished (the course)* A fine teacher vdtb great leadership qualities*" 

^ "The instructor seemed indifferent" (but student was pleaaed with text 
and studty guide)* 

V ^ ^ 

"The Instnactor really di'dn't seem to care*" 

H* QRAOINO FRACTICS5 

81i 1* The^nstructor is very fair in his gradingj it is clear how he 
arrived at each grade given* 

.13 2* Sometimes the instructor is more strict than at other tljnes*^ It 
is not alv/ays clear how he arrived at a given grade* 

^ 3 3* The insttuctor^s grading practices are frequently annoying* 



Total, 100 

Some of the more Interesting comments on M: % 

"Saneftines I feel that he overgraded roe, i*e*j gave me an A when I think I 
deserved a B* But who^s complaining 

"Each of my mistakes wias clearly pointed out to me*" 

"I learned more tvm this course than from most of my class courses*" 

"I felt that the instructor did what she thought was right in grading each 

lesson*" V _ _ . ^ " 

"It waa not quite clear how grades are arrived at,^ but I am sure that they 
are. fair*" / 
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The Guidance Counselor Admin inters the Correspondence Course Program Locally 

Counseling by the feuidance counselor 

As you counsel a student about courses^ consider correspondence courses as one, 
of several alternatives. If a student has failed a course^ but Is capable of moving 
ahead with his class^ a correspondence course in t|)e subject failed may be the pre- 
ferred solution. "On his ovm, " the student may succeed where he did not do so in 
class. He deserves the chance to txyl He repeats the s^jject^ but not in the same 
format^ not wijbh the same teacher,^ and not with the stigma of being tjhe older 
"fluxUcer" in a class of younger students. Furthermore^ he is carrying an extra 
load but without extra daily pressures; he may set a variable time schedule for 
the correspondence course. • 

It is a mistake^ hotjever^ to think of the correspondence course as merely a 
solution for the marginal student. Correspondence courses are even more appropri- 
ate for the above-average and gifted student. Ideally, every college preparatory 
student should take at least 1 HSU by correspondence since independent study of 
a high school course bridges the gap between high school and the less structured 
college way of life. The above -average student may wfth to enrich his/her jprogram 
with a course not included "in the regular curxlculum* Perhaps this will be a non- 
credit correspondeiuxe course for which the local high school will award credit as 
Independent study. Furthermore, some students are willing to vrork toward early 
graduation by taking extra courses on the side* It is often more convenient to 
take the extra courses by correspondence than In class, especially since the course 
need not end on a specific date. ' 

V 

lou may have the opportunity to counsel a feif repentant dropouts. If your 
advisee is over age 18 (and his/her class has graduated frcm hign school) , he/she 
may take the battery of five General Educational Development (G£D) tests which lead 
to the state hi^h school equivalency certificate . The certificate is the legal 
equivalent of a high school diploma and is generally recognlze(| for college 
admlssloxi and employment purposes. » 

We offer a correspondence course — High School Equivalency Preparation — • 
which prepares for the GED tests. It provides training In (a) basic fiiglish 
grammar, (b) the fundamentals of arithmetic, (c) reading conprehenslon, and 
(d) how to take the GED tests. (The tests in literature, science, and the 

social sbiences are reading comprehension tests j a background in these areas ij(^ 

not required, ) ^ 

Bo^ure-to remind the repentant dropout that he probably knows more than he 
realizes. His greater maturity, his years of work experience, and. his awareness of 
specific goals give hLm an edge over the typical high school student. 

For Inf onnation about the eqiilvalency correspondence course (or any correspon- 
dence cwrse), write to Correspondence Instruction. Bureau of Adult Services, 162 
Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02111 or telephone (617) .727-^781i. 
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To arrange about taking the G3D tests or for detailed inf omation ^about the 
high school equivalency prcf^ram, write to the High School Equivalency Office, 
182 Tremont 'Street, Boston, ^ik 02111 or telephone (61?) 727-5778. 

The student applies for a course - decisions to be made 

Applying for a correspondence pourse is an easy matte'r, but there are 
three points to keep in mind concyrxEng the application. , 

(a) What mailing address should >e shown on the student's application? 
While there is nothing wrong about using the student 's home address, there is a 
considerable advantage in Ilavi^f corrected lessons returned to the student in 
care of the Guidance Office. Iif th^s way the counselor knows that a lesson has 
been completed and knows the student's grade. Counseling may or may not take 
place as. a result of this knowledge. If' papers are returned directly to the 
student's home, the student may infom his counselor that he is "getting along 
all right" when, in fact, he hasn't submitted a lesson for six months. (To a 
student, all right may mean' '»not in trouble.") , 

(b) Who will pay for the course ? Unless your student is a war vetfiran, 
there is a modest tuition fee plus the cost of books (unless books can be loaned 
by the school)* Sometimes these fees are paid by the school. If the studtot is 
handicapped or home-bound, there is an obligation to provide education at public 
expense* The cost to the community will be reimbursed irLpart by the state. 

If ^ student has completed Latin I in class with the understanding that he may 
enroll in Latin. II and suddenly there is no Latin teacher, perhaps there is at 
least a moral obligation to pay for Latin II if the stiadent wishes to take the 
course by correspondence. If the school is to pay for tuition and/or books, please 
subait (preferably with the application) a letter indicating this fact and the 
billing procedure desired. 

Nearly 1^0 high schools use our correspondence courses,. In the majori^ of 
cases the parents are id.lling to pay tuition and book feesj on the whole, th^ 
have found the courses to be a worthtMle investment. 

(c) Your signature on the application. Is important. It indicates that you 
believe that ihe course applied for is appropriate for the applicant and that the 
high school will accept transfer credit when it has been earned. The approved 
application will be apcepted unless, of course, the subject has been discontinued 
or withdrawn temporatUy for lack of materials. 

The state does not impose its program on any school; we offer it to those who 
wish it. Nor do we wish to lure away any student, even for a single course. 
His/her /irst obligation is to the local high school, but our courses may be 
regardec} as part of the local high school curriculum* The decision is Up to* the V 
school. We'll gladly discuss courses with any student, but v;e will nolb accept 
an enrollment without the guidance counselor's signature. 

Supervised study » A school is not obligated to provide supervised study for 
a correspondence student, but often it may be advisable to do ao. Much depends 
upon how much self -discipline and drive a given student possesses. "I heed the 
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credit to graduate^' is often an incentive, but perhaps not suf"|icient in^ntive 
for a student uho li^s never lived by his om plans. Classes make daily demands} 
coirespondence courses make no such demands and nicy be easily overlooked for 
months at a time. 

12 X number of students are taking as many different correspondence courses, 
perhaps they could be assigned to a. study hall at least once or twice a week. 
Someone should see that they work on the course, not on something else. Perhaps 
also the st.udent shpuld notiiy his guidance counselor vxhenever a lesson is submitted. 

' - 0 

If several "students are studlying the same course, starting at about the same 
time, a slightly differert kind of supervision might be us^d. A small amount of 
classroom teaching might be included. la some cases it would be possJ.ble for the 
correspondence instiHictor to meet his/her students. Sometimes general guidance 
rather than the teaching of content is the greater need. Any teacher, even a 
teacher's aide, jould point out that a list of points is not a discussion and 
advise the student to rethink the 'question. 

In short, supervised study can be provided at no expense to the school. It 
may involve some teaching, but general guidance and encouragement are even more 
important. , , ^ 

Proctoring examinations . Every correspondence course fpr high school credit 
must be completed with a supervised final examination . CThe lesson average and 
the final examination grade count equally in determining the final grade for the ^ 
course.) Some students choose to take their examinations in our Bosibon test room 
(100 Arlington Street, Boston) on Saturday mo/nings. Host high school students, ! 
however, will choose to take their examination at their local high school. 

It is the student's responsibility to find sbmeone to proctor his examination 
and arrange for the time (if he does not use the Boston test roan)* Usually the 
guidance counselor is disked, and we are notified accordingly. The test is sent 
to the designated proctor in a sealed envelope tdthin the mailing envelope • 

Once in a while you may he asked to proctor an examination for someone 
who is neither a high school student nor a former local student. Example: a 
taxpayer* who movejd to your t^o^m after leaving school. 

It is important that the examination be given under the same conditions that 
class examinations are given. It is possible (but not probable) for a student 
to cheat his way .through the lessons, but he cannot lean on others during a 
supervised examination. He wust hav*both a passing or better lesson average 
and a passing or betteir examination grade to receive credit for the course. 

Our examinations are scheduled for three hours, 'although instructors are 
requested to prepare examinations equivalent to a two-hour class examination. 
The bonus hour recognizes the fact that correspondence students may not be 
used to working under the time restrictions which are customary in the classroom. 
While no one should be. compelled to utilize the full three hours, students should 
be encouraged to spend at least two hours on the examination and to read over 
their work carefully beJpore turning it in. 
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i^o fees are paid for proctorirfg examinations. We appreciate your courtesy 
in perfonning this service '(and we ask our students to say "thank you"). In 
return we offer ypu all the service that ue can in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for your students. / 

Note: When a student completes a course satisfactorily (passing or better 
lesson average plus paqsing or better examination grade), we 

(a) send a certificate (5 l/l x 8 1/2) directly to the student* The 
certificate shows the name of the course, credit earned, and final 
grade • " ' ^ 

(b) send: an official transcript to the hi^ school. An unofficial carbon 
copy is sent to the student. , ' ' ' 

(c) invite the student to cortplete a 5-p?ge evaluation questionnaire 
pertaining to the course and the instructor. This may^'be done 

' ' ' anonymously. ^ , , - / ^ 

. Your tools . As you match up students and ©curses, certain specialized tools 
are- available to ycu. 

(a) This manual . This is your guide b6okj*it provides infomation and 
ideas not previously available in one plaqe; Hote especially the samyle pages 
from various study guides . 

(b) The correspondence course catalop (issued at intervals of 3 to k 
years..). The catalog is available in quantity. It contains corjsiderable general 
infomation about correspondence courses (advantages, study guide, authors and 
faculty, how to study; etc.), administrative detail such as credit, grades, 
supervised examinations, certificates, .etc. as well as course descriptions. Two 
application blanks are included in the centerfold of each catalog. 

Unlike most catalogs, this catalog contains descriptions which not only 
inform, but also make the cqprse sound interesting. The description isn't just 
for the record, 5t has *a "selling", job to do! 

(c) Flyers x 11") for each course are also available. A flyer 
usually includes a more complete course description than the catalog. It is 
useful for the person who knows "for sure" exactly what course he wants, lDUt 
wants to know more about it. Flyers have a distinctive letterhead and are 
suitable for posting on the bulletin ^oard. 

(d) Application blanks. Separate application blanks (In addition to 
those within each copy of the ^cata^qg) are available in quantity. Please note 
that* the guidance couM#lor must &±gn at the bottom of the front side, of the 
application blank. ^ ' ' - ' " ^ 
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(e) Guide to Independent Study through Correnp^i.dence Instruction published 
Ijy the National University Exteneiou, Asiiociation. (♦iv-ery other ye^r). $1.00. 
OseiUl but not required. This Guide lists all the subject areas (not course names) 
covered by the 6l members of MBEA who offer correspondence courses i Thirty-six 
member 8^ offer high school credit courses. (If you don't have the Guide but want 

a quick answer, call Corre'spondenie Instruction, Kassachusetts Department of 
Education. The phone number, is (^7) 727-578i|.) 

(f) how to study a Correspondence, Course is every sttfdent *8 how-to-do-it 
book» It"Ts Hrnished^automatically whenever a student enrolls in a course. 
Unfortunately, those who need it most are least likely to use it. If a 
counselor or teacher has read the booklet, he/she may provide just a little 
extra incentive by pointing out appropriate passages in a^kindly way. 

(g) Yeajrbook of Outstanding Student Work . Unfortunately, tl^e learbook 
isn't available every year, put there are a I'ew old copiies on hancl and a t»w^ 
issue is scheduled for late 197li. The learbook is a ^sampling of student, papers 
which the, faculty has found outstanding* In order tov be included, a paper must 
be more than just another A paper which is factually torrect throughout. It , 
must show some or all of t>hei3e qualities: unusual skill in writing or art work^ 
a lively imagination^* unusual insight or perception, originality, or logical 
thinking in handling a difficult situation. 

The purposes of the Yearbook are (a) to encourage students to do their 
best (b) to reward students by including san^ples of their work and (c) to shpw 
the high quality of work tjhich can be done in correspondence courses. * . 
/ . ^ ' , - > 

(h) Radio tapes . Radio tapes of two separate radio interview broadcasts 
are available on a loan basis. Some schools have made their own tapes from one* 
of the master tapes. Each tape givofl considerable inf onnfitiontone tape - l5~ 
minutes; another tape • 30 minutes) about correspondence courses. Although of 
interest to guidance counselors themselves, the tapes are perhaps used most 
effectively when a student descends unexpectedly on a busy guidance office to ask, 
'HiJhat are correspondence courses all about?" \ , 
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1 • , APPENDIX ' \ y 

SAMPIE PAGES FROM 20 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE STUDI GUIDES 

« 

Twenty (20) of the kO high school credit couraes are z^preeented in this 
following eaoqpie pages. Som pagee include a portxon of the study guide comtoentazy; 
other pages are devoted to selected ""homework exercises. Still other pages give 
excerpts from both the connentary and the homework. In a few cases the sas^e ends 
too soon - Just to tease you! ' . ^ ^ ^ . 

. In shorty these pages will whet your appetite. But rem^^er that many other 
pages which are^-^just as iiiteresting might have been chosen instead of these saiiples. 

f ' ' ■ • ' k • 

ART Bwic Drawing Techniques 23 

' mterioT Pesign • .\ • • . • 21^ 

BOSIKESS^ . Bookkeeping .......... ^ ..... 26 

Gregg Shorthand . • • 28 

Business Law « ^ 29 

Small Business Management #"^32 

ENQfUSH aiglish for Evexyone" * 31^ 

English XI, College Preparatory . . . « « 36 

Qiglish XI^ General . • * . « f . . 38 * 

Bnglish XII, General \ ...... ^ hO 

Bible Back^ound for Jfcdern Literature • • ♦ . ^ . • ^ ii2 

Lid^tJAGES' \ German I . . hh 
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Here is ft pa£;e from the study guide for a ''hoi>by ' course in art. 

, fasic Draiang Techniaues ('-.11211: • ' 

loo^ at outdoor p ictures . , Your om hands are the siji^xlest kind of port- . 
tblp yfimi finderl Hold jraur right hand in front of j'our face, fingers pointing 
left, thumb esctended x^rKard. Sight along the top of your fotefinger. Your left 
hand can be, moved across in front of tcA right hanu to form a movable third side 
of a rectangle. lou have a view-finder. Noir look for a -scene I 

A finder card is also useful. Cut a rectangle from a stiff piece of cardboard. 
Tbis.frsne. wy be held horizontally or vertically and moved about at will. Hold it 
In front of your eyes, first at eye level. Raise it or lower it until you find 
soaething of interest. 

Pitting ready. A sketch book and a light, board or a sketch pad of paoer, pen- 
cils, a knife, sandpaper, a vxew finder, and an eraser are all that you need to take 
with you for outdoor sketching. lou can' usually sit on a fence, a rock, a stump, 
or a bank and hold your sketching pad on your kj?ees or place it on a nearby object. 

• foofc around with ycur view-finder, but decide quickly on what you are to dra»r. 
©reiythlng loolcs beautiful; the tendency is io try to include all that you see, but- 
this is inartistic. Instead, choose a simple interesting subject. Content yourself 
with sketching a cl^mg of bushes with sone surrounding landscape in the background; 
trees and hills in the distance; a single tree or group of trees; a boat at anchor 
or n boat pulled up. on shorf. 

S2H organize. Take your sketch ng paper and draw a rectangle as large as 
- the paper pozmts. This will be the area of ^ur picture. Will your center of 
|n^«r28t" (the main object you lash to draw.) look better in a horizontal piclure or 
ih i^rlght picture? Your vaet^ finder will help you to decide. ' 

■ ^ ^ landscape, is to be a poplar tree or a sailboat with a high mast, an 
upright picture will look best. A landscape of low rolling hills or fields or a 
bit of ocean with a rowboat piOl^d on shore deserves a horizontal picture. 

- /a a beginner* you may find it helpful to divide the picture area into three 
vertical parts. The purpose of this division is to help you to place your center 
of interest or focal point. The focal point laay be a building, house, or boat; it 
usually falls on the upright line mxkixi^ either the first or second third of the 
picture^ area. . , 

' Jfow divide your, picture area horizontally into thirds. Locate your honzon 
if*? t °" °^ second division line, depending on whether you prefer a 

high horizon or a low horizon. The horizon may be either curved or straight. 

The 'horizon line represents your eye level as you look at the picture. It may 
be an imaginary line. All lines toelow th>a horizon line will slant up as they con- 
verge toward the vanishing point; ail lines above the horizon line will slant down 
.toward their vanishing points. This is true regardless of the size of the objects 
being drawn. The sane rules which applied to the small cube and the books on^fche 
table apply here-. : •^s-^-f.*" 
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Interior Design^ Part 2 . , s 

>-> 

Aasignment l$t Yo\xr First CJoiqprehensxve Decorating Problem 

CoB^ete Roora 

In Assignznont 12, you looked at epecxal rooms. In Assignment 13^ you concen** 
tratad on investigating the costs of items you would need in a specific situation. 
In Assignment ll*, you completed a project complementing your plans for the situation, 
or helping to defray the cost in some way. Having completed this groundwork, you 
are ready to concentrate ori the details. Where do you go from here? 

As you have already considered the use of the roora, the decor, the individual 
furnishings^ the costs of the new items, aAd what you can do yourself, you ax*e ready 
to begin. 

If no repair work or remodeling is necessary, you begin by selecting the color 
for the floor. Next, plan the colors and/or coverings for the walls. . (Remember 
that, by tinting the walls a lighter value of the floor color, you increase the 
apparent size of the room.) 

Select the fabrics for the large pieces of .furniture and then proceed to the 
drapes, pillows, etc. Con^xLeto your color scheme with accents. 

It is a good idea; as you know, to asaonble all of your samples on a swatch 
card to be sure that they xdJ.1 make a harmonious coinbinata.cn. (A swatch ca»d is a 
single pi«co of paper the size of this sheet.) You will see from the diagram 
(page So) hcM this process can be accoii?)lished. The decorator tries to keep the 
amounts of each color on the card relative to the amounts he plans for the room, to 
achieve some idea of the balance involved, from your swatch card, you will see 
immediately whether or not the colors you have selectdd will look well together. 
You should also Study each color in the light of the room you are decorating, 
lighting can have a great" affect on color, and swnetimes this effect is not an im- 
provement. (For exaiiple, a light yellow may Ipok pretty as a pajjit chip, but may 
produce an undesirable yellow green tijit when applied to a large space. ) You might 
be smart to get a small can of your major color and try it on a small portion of the 
space, Just to be sure! 

Also, as you proceed, you will find it helpful to make a scaled floor plan 
(review Assignment 9) so that you can experiment with the arrangement of furniture 
in the roora. This step sometimes seems tedious to the beginner but, once its merits 
are recognized, the strain of arranging and rearranging furniture is eliminated and 
the xAiole process is much mbre fun. Ilake sure that you consider the location of 
electrical outlets and radiators when you make your floor plan. Drawings which show 
the furniture placed against nach wall (illustrated on text page 20, figure 3) make 
it easier to visualize the roora. (The study guide shows a scale model floor plan 
at this point. ) 
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1. Ufifing a yardstick or eirvensxon ruler, measure the length and x?it 
of your room. ♦ 

2. Convert the maasurements to inches (V* » 1 foot.) Apply the. room measure- 
ments to the graph paper. (For e::araple, a room which 12 feet by 20 feet would 
measure 3 inches by 5 inches on your sc&led ^plan. ) Draw a doiible line outside the 
floor line (see diagram) so that doors and windot^ may be indicated. 

,3. Measure the height of the ceiling and draw the walls as showi in the 
diagram* An 8 foot ceiling drawn on V scale would measure 2 inches. 

Starting in the comar of the room, iiAasure the width of each wall space, 
window, door, and the fireplace, if you have one. 

5. Indicate where these, and any other architectural features, occur on your 
room plap. (See diagram. ) " 

6. lihen the general plari of your room is coinpleted, you are ready to measure 
the furniture xn the same manner, ilalce furniture patterns in the same 4'/ scale 
(see Figure on page 22 of the text), and arrange them in the best floor plan you 
can. The floor plan should shovx the furniture arrangement. 

Exercises To Be Completed For Correcticai ; 

1. Please refer to the exercises you dxd in lessons 13 and IJb. You will now 
complete'' the situation you used in lesson 13« Present the total plan for the room , 
so that it will b.e visually clear to the instructor. Include a floor pl^ of the 
room and a simtch card showing the actual color sanqples of the furnishings of the , 
room. fiLctures and drawings to describe the style of furniture, draperies, and 
accessories should also be included to show how you have coordinated the total plan. 

2. Did systematic planning make your decorating project more artistic than it 
otherwise would be? Did planning make your project more functional ? Did you save 
money by planning? Are you satisfied that planning is worthwhile? 

l)iscuss these questiais. 
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Bookkeeping can be made simple! The following selections from Bookkeepingj 
• Parts 1 and 2 (1 HSU) illustrate the point. 

Bookkeeping^ Part 1 

DmP withdrawing money from the busiuesd seem like an uncertain substitute for 
a weakly pay check? It is not intended to be a regular transaction. Let's look ati 
the situation broadly. 

Il^e oimdr of Diy Gift Shop doubtless does a hard day's work in actively managing 
^ the store. As mianager^ she .should receive whatever salary she would have to pay 
somer&ne else to manage the store! 

. The owner has also invested Z number of dollars in her own business* If she 
had deposited the money in a bank or had invested money in some other business 
(perh4>s by buying stock in a corporation), she would expect a return of 6^ or 
more. She should pay herself that same return on her investment in the businesal 
If she borrowed money from a bank she would have to pay more than (>% for the same 
amount of money. 

^ Clearly then, the ot^er sliould receive a weekly salazy (debit Salazy Expense, 
cred^ Cash}, and interest on her investment (debit Interest Sqpense, credit Cash). 
Up to this point she is treating herself in the same tray that others would t)^ treated 
if they contributed labor and money to the business. But there are additional^ Jpsrs 
and sorrows in being the oimer. If the business prospers, the capital' account in- 
creases (credit) as the profit for each period is added to the previous credit 
balance of the capital account. It is part of this profit that the owner chooses 
to withdraw. It is hers alone ~ her reward for assuming the risks of ownership, 
risks irtiich neither the employee nor the ordinary creator need take. 

But there is another side to the pidturc. Suppose the business falls upon 
evil times. In short, it fail's — • as moat businesses do within seven years! 'Phere 
is not enough money for the owner to pay her o>m salaxy or the interest that is due 
her. U>r8e than that, sales have declined and liabilities incroased to. the point 
that more and more of the original capital is eaten iqp. The owner loses four ways 
— rediced capital, little or m salaxy, no interest, and no profits! . 

% Vfe hope you real4.2e by now that Just because thdre is cash in the till (and 
perhaps more cash thaai before) it doesn't mean tl:ie business is profitable. 
the owner isn't taking a salaxy and isn't taking a return on investment, any .profit 
figure which shotrs on the balance sheet isn't correct. There may not be any prof it 
at all! Furthemore, the income tax paid on business profits is too high bepause it 
is based ^n an unrealistic profit figvgre, , 
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Bookkeeping, Part 2 

Ife may generalize by saying that office supplies are used u£ while office 
equipment depreciates or lo^es its value througti use. If we use 1A of the office 
supplies, these supplies are no longer available for further use, but 3 A of the 
supplies are available in perfect condition. On the other hand, if a miineograph 
machine has depreciated 1 A (according to our estlmtes), we still have available | 
for further use one mlmeograph^oachine, but its market val\ie is probably .no mors 
than 3/l4'bf what it originally was. 

Notice that the original cost of the office equipment, continues to be shown 
in the' ledger account ' and on^the balance sheet. The adjusting entxy to record 
estimated depreciation is as follows: 

Depreciation iibqpense of Office Squipient - xxx 

Accumulated DBpreciation of Office Equipment -<aac 

3to debit entxy indicates an expense for the fiscal period; the credit entry 
is usedin restating the present value of the asset. The balance-sheet irill show 
the office equipment at its original cost less the accumulated depreciation up to 
* the present time . (See, page 588 . ) 

Students often assume that the various Accumulated Depreciation isocounts are 
piles of cash set aside so that they may be used at a later time. This is not so. 
Accumulated Depreciation of Office Squipment is not a fund which will be large 
enough to purchase a new mimeograph machine when^Ife old one is worn out. The 
various reserve accounts are merely bookkeeping entries to adjust the records to 
Show current values (in the Balance Sheei) and to give an accurate pictuw of 
expenses (in the Income Statement). As you should. realize by noWj this adjustment 
is necessary so that the oxmers will know y^t their profits or losses are and so ^ 
that their taxes may be based on realistic profit or loss figures. 

loi^ will notice that the Cash account is not affected by any of the traiis- 
actions' involving depreciation. If cash were set asids there would need to be 
deductions from cash (credit entries) and corresponding debits to mw asset 
accounts. Probably the majority of businosses are not able to tie up a con- 
siderable portion of their cash in this way as the cash is needed for dai3y 
operating expenses. 
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The first 1$ lessons of this course are entirely in narrative fom. What 
Debbie and Tm actually do is described (see last half of page). Their dialogue 
at the top of the page not only makes a point about writing new words in short- 
hand, but also emphasizes an administrative detail about registration. 

Gregg Shorthand, Part 1- (1 HSU for both parts) 

^. ASSIOMMEMT (SECTIOH) 1!^ 
INTRODPCTION 

"Tom, I hope that everyone who is studying shorthand vrith us has registered 
for Part 2. It would be a shame to get this far with a skill and then drop it." 

"Yes, I agree iTith you. Vm glad that we took care of this detail some time 
ago; but, of course, it would not be too late even nov; to register for it." 

"We will soon be able to write words which VJe've never seen in shorthand 
before. Maybe there are some which have never been written in outlines. Let'-* 
see — ^vjhat about Watusi or Prug. They don't come up in business iwuch." When 
Debbie made this observation, Tom replied: 

^VH bet I can figure them out now. Let's try." They sound them out pro- 
perly and — lo and behold— --J'oo-aw-too-se" "f-r-oo-gay." 

Can you think of such v;ords to tiy? 

' SEGTIOM 1^ - STUDY REqJIREMENT 

Since there are to be two new prefixes presented in this Section and one 
new suffix, ^Debbie and Tom rqview rather quickly those word beginnings which 
they have already learned. They read, spell, dictate aloud as they write each 
outline once in the following paragraphs: Par. lOh^ Pa^e 6l; Par. 107 1, Pa^e 6U; 
Par.' 110, Page 65; and Per. 112^ Page 66 . Par. 115] Page 68, is vexy easy to 
understand, especially after they have read it, spelled md traced it, and writ- 
ten it along with its Qxick Check 3 tim^s. So is Par. 116. Page 68, and the 
Qgick Check which i^hey study in the same way. ' 

Par. 117 Page 69 . This is a bit^ longer, but they find the content inter- 
esting and the punctuation a bit challenging. Hox;ever, as they read the short- 
hand, trace it^ dictate the material aloud in longer thought units for their 
writing, and then transcribe itj they realize again that they are constantly 
learning new things or remembering things that they had learned some yeap ago. 
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Less on 7 

Stuchr Requirement : Text, Uni.t h Buyer and Seller (continued) 

Part li - D Warranties and Product Liabilities 
Part i| - E Rights and Remedies 

Part i| - F Consumer Protection f 

Review the stuc^y guide notes in the previous lesson, particularly the portions 
pertaining to warranties, rights and remedies, and consumer protection. 

' Playing , Jt is helpful in solving a legal problem to see the situation 
from the viewpoint of each of the participants. One way to do this is to partici- 
pate in role -playing. You assume a role and act as if you were the person you are 
representing. To do this effectively, you must know something about the total 
problem and how the person whose part you play feels about it. When using role- 
playing in this^ correspondence course, we ask you to write out the dialogue 
which might be spoken by each party- in the case. 

If you have difficulty in thinlcing up dialogue, " explain the situation to a . 
friend and have him engage in dialogue with you. Then write down, as nearly as 
you can remember, what each of you said. Make up any incidental facts which are 
not in conflict with the facts as given*;^ 

4 

6. Albert bought a used Ford from Frank who had purchased the car from a 
local Ford dealer. When Frank bought the car^ it came vdth a two year or 21^,000 
mile warranty on parts. When idbert bought the car from Frank, it had travelled 
20,000 miles. Along with the bill of sale, Frank gave Albert a piece of paper 
with the words "Guaranteed for 10,000 miler." Albert drove the car an additional 
6,000 miles at which point the steering wheel ,came loose, causing him to hit a pole 
and sustain serious injuries. Mechanics found that there was an original defect 
in the steering wheel columnj the wheel could have come loose at any time. What 
remedies, if any, are available to Albert? ( Use role-baying method of solution .) 

Lesson 12 Employer and Employees 

Here are some rules for store employees in 1872. They represent good working 
conditions - better than one could expect in a factory tvlai^n employs large numbers 
of miskilled or serai-skilled workers. 

1* Office employees each day will fill lan^ps, clean chimneys and trim wicks. 
Wash windows once a week. 

2. Each olerk will bring in a bucket of viater and a scuttle of coal for the 
day's business. 
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Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs to your individual taste. 

Men employees will be given an evening off each week for courting pur-- 
poses, or two evenings a week if they go regularly to church. 

Afte^: thirteen hours of labor in the office, the emplpyjee should spend 
the remaining .time reding the Bible and other good books. 

Every employee should lay. aside from each pay day a goodly sum of his 
eiamings^for his benefit during his declining years so that he will 
not become a burden on societji^. 

Any employee x^ho smokes Spanish cigars, uses liquor in ary fom, or 
frequents pool and public halls or gets shaved in a barber shop will 
give good reason to suspect his worth, intentions, integrity, and 
honesty. 

The employee who has performed his labor faithfully and without fault 
for five years will be given an increase of five^cents per day in his 
pay, providing profits from business permit it. 



The common lair then and now ./ > 

Ypu will recall that the common law (the unvxrittea law of custom and usage 
which gradually gets written intx) thousands of court decisions) had as its ob- 
jective the safeguarding of life, liberty, and the property of peoplq. Under 
this common law, the employer had certain duties i.e. 

- to furnish a reasonably safe place of work. 

- to employ a sufficient number of competent fellow workers, 
to point out any risks which are not self-evident. 

* Balanced against these duties, were the common-law risks of the employee 
i.e. the risks of injury due to his own negligence, injury from the normal risks 
of the trade, and injury from carelessness or negligence of fellow workmen. 

Note that the common law is not based on a code but on what judges have* 
decided is fair and just over the generations in hundreds and even t'hou<3ands 
of similar cases. This results in a continuous process of gradual change. 
On the whole, this is a democratic process ^rlth both stability and flexibility* 
Instead of an arbitrary definition of ''reasonable" (a code), we have thb benefit 
of a tremendous number of informed opinions as to reasonableness. The common 
law is not imposed from above, but reflects both the conditions of the times 
and judicial opinions as to what is fair and just. 
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But the mors rapidly times and conditions change, the more inadequate 
the common law becomes. Kk; circumstances, nev; conditions, new pressures call 
for legislative action at tho national^ state, or local level. The crystal- 
lized thinking of the people ut a given time, expressed through their elected 
representatives, substitutes^ statutory law for common law. Judges continue to 
make decisions, but the decisions must be within the framework of the statutes. 
The common law on the subject has not been abolished, but it has been modified 
(perhaps drastically) as of a given mcment, instead of changed gradually over 
a veiy long period. 

Workmen's compensation laws are an example of drastic substitution of. 
statute for conimon law practice. The employer can no longer put all the blame 
on the employee. In the absence of unions, the employer often shrugged off 
responsibilities by claiming that the employee was injured due to his own 
carelessness, the normal risks of the occupation, or negligence of fellow 
employees. It was difficult foj the 19th century workmem to prove that his 
employer was very unreasonable under the common law. Reasonableness and 
risk were in conflict. Precedent more often favored the employer than the 
employee. In the generations of the '^rugged individualist," there was little 
social concern. Perhaps it is significant also that the judges were of the 
upper social class - the injured worker was not. 

Workn^en's compensation laws were inevitable. In our present-day complex 
society the common law remedy is unworkable. There would be endless litigation 
about who was negligent or at fault, pur social concerns and the pressures 
behind them demand a better solution. Through law and through public and/or 
private Insurance, there is a better way. The old employer - employee conflict 
is replaced by two fairly simple questions. 

1. Did the injury arise out of and occur during the course of employment? 

2. What is the extent of the employee.' s injury (frequently a medical 
question)? 

l5. Jon worked a laundry dellveryman. One day his delivery load was 
extremely heavy3 he decided at 3:30 p.m. to go to his girlfriend's house for 
a cold drink. Her house was only two blocks off his route. At 3j50 p.m. he 
left his girlfriend ^s house and was about to renew his route when he was in- 
volved in an automobile accident. The driver of the other car brought suit 
against the o\mer of the laundry, contending that Jon was an employee in the 
course of his employment* Is this contention correct? (Answer by the role- 
playing method.) 
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Here are excellent e:canples of tell^s a gtory ^to make a point . Note that the 
military stories apply on a civjli^^rr situation. (Reproduction rights to this course 
were sold to. a leading midwest ein stato university. ) 

Small Business Ifanagement HSU) 

Do you treat everyone the same x^ray? Sometimes employers think that equal 
treatment means tliat everyone is being treated fairly. Such is not the case. A 
reprimand which would be a severe blow to some enqployees would not even faze others 
at ail. ^ Your remarks must be tempered to the particular individual. 

In short, we must admit that people should be treated differently because 
people are different. Some people*^have a real aptitude for meqhanics, others have 
a knack for academic work, others enjoy dealing \iith figures and formulas, others 
mch prefer solving human problems. Our diTXerences are probably greatest in the 
realm of personality. Differences become very obvitou^ x/hen comparing different per- 
sonalities.' Xou must recognize these personality differences and not try to treat 
everyone as if there were only one kind of personality. 

Does the owrter Icnow hox; to be '^people-centered''? Suppose a manager is informed 
that a waitress just tripped with a tray of soup. ^*Jhat is his reaction? He might 
say, "Was anybody hurt?*' or he might say, 'Did she spill it on the new rug? ' or he 
might say,' "I told her to be careful only this morpingr' 

VJhat do these various remarks tell employees about the manager? The first 
manager is c(/5f initely "people-centered*^ because he shox>rs above all his concern for 
people. People will work for him more effectively than they would for any other 
manager. The second manager disregards people ,and shows his interest in property. 
The third manager is the least competent of all because he thinks only of himself.. 
You may be sure that the mw^^uer's comment was passed along the grapevine and the 
enqployees reacted according ot the spir-t of the manager's response. (Example 
furnished by Small Business Administration. ) ; 

Leadership is often put to a severe test under wartime conditions. In one 
instance, a seaman was x^ashed overboard durin^ a wartime blackout. IJhen the captain 
of the ship was notified, he ordered all lights turned on and launched a rescue 
party. This action spoke louder than x^ords. Every man aboard .ship soon realized 
that the commander cared about h-an and was x^illinti to risk his own reputation and his 
own safety to help a man in need. 4 

Another example is found in a situation xn which our troops were being severely 
beaten back. Cut off from all .support and xolthout food, it seemed only a question 
of time before the American forces miust surrender. The only food available was a 
few choice items which the commander's sergeant had saved. The sergeant, being 
thoughtful of his commander, prepared a .tasty meal, X7hich he offered to the com- 
mander* Huch to the sergeant's surprise, the commander ordered the food destroyed 
iihmediately in his presence. Wotliing further xias said, but the message was carried 
over the grapevine; ''The 'old man' cares about us." This thought so rallied the 
troops that they managed to repulse the enemt' successfully and vrin the day. 

If the manager has the right combinatitrfh of personal qualities, he will inspire 
his helpers to do their best. For one thing, the manager needs the courage to make 

* . 3f] 
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decisions and to take risks. If he is ::onstantly avoiding issues, postponing them, 
or passing them on to someone else, he t-all lose respect. His employees would rather 
see him make an honest mistalce than to try to be a3.uays right by taking no stand at 
all. 

A competent manager ^has the ability to delegate some of the responsibility to 
other employees. This delegation does not relieve him of his oim responsibility, but 
it gives ^others an opport^onity to work meaningfully and effectively. In general, it 
IS best to describe the results tl*at you desire or to have these. results evolve from 
a discussion of the problem and then leave the employee some Iqeway as to how he 
might proceed to acliieve the 'desired*- results. 

An effective manager mil realize that people value symbol s. A very obvious 
symbol which shows what the management thinks or an employee is'lihe appearance of the 
employee's offi.ce. If he is provided lath a well -lighted, pleasant place to work, 
this indicates that he is regarded as an important , person. His desk and other 
equipment should be no more e?.aborate than tliose of others unless he has greater 
responsibility. Sometimes e ^un suoh superf xciaL aspects as the length pf the cur- 
tains and the ti'pe of carpeting on the floor. determine the status which an indi- 
vidual enjoys witlun organization. Even such a minor symbol as the key to the 
washroom which the boss uses is a sign of status and appreciation. <^ 

The manager should be partic'olarly carexul to avoid the standard cliches which- 
are ofl^en without real meaning. TJho has not heard an employer say, ^¥e are just one 
big happy family in the storot'^? Laber-that same day you may hear him lose his tem- 
per as he bawls out a young gxrl who unintentionally made a minor error. No matter 
how much he talks about the happy family, if the employees do not feel that they are 
a part of a happy family, the remark is worse than useless. IJhat one is carries 
more conviction than what one says.v. 

Another clichfe which is of ^en meaningless is this; '^lly door is always open to 
anyone who wants to talk xrlth me. Doubtless the employer ylio says this means w^, 
but look at the situation from the vietjpo:Lnt of the employee who has a grievance ♦ 
He finds that the employer is not there^ or is too busy to see anyone, or that he is 
cooly received when he finally manages to get by the secretary and into the inner 
office. ITo matter how' annoying and trivial the complaint may be, the employer should 
treat it as important because it is important to the man who brings it. 
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English for Everyone . (l K3U) is a cou.so in ^iinplified Enp.ish grammar {pre- 
sented tfith a liglifc touch) and plio olcwiciits o£ eTrectlvo composition (taught through 
the use of provocative exercises). Ucing a **l:ouse of English'* concept in which each 
part of speech is a given build-* 4 maters. 1, the course also includes such innova- 
tions as an anagram and a crossxjord puzzle. 

■ 'J 

Some of the provocative composition exei'cises folloTJ* 
Less (^11 

li» Ilrite OTe paragraph only on the topic: '*I^ views on the opposite sex," See 
how much you can say in this one paragraph vdthout getting bogged down. Emphasize 
important points rather than minor points. Stick to the subject and be as specific 
as you can. " \ ^ 

Lesson 13 

5. Watch a western drama on television, then report on the story, the leadin^'^ 
characters, and your reaction to the entertainment. Use the following outlind as a 
guide- (a six part outline is provided.) 

lesson 111 

6. Write an essay of about 2>0 x^ords on tliis topic: "I hate ( ) be- 
cause Insert, after the Tiord '*hate'', one of jK)ur pet hates. It could 

be boiled spinach, mina-skirts on fat women, salesclerks v/Mi call everyone *^honey'' or 
just about anything. 

\lf hope that your hate concpms an object or a situation rather than a jierson. 
It IS dangerous to really hate a person; hate tends to destroy the person who hates^ 
Hate isn't even a safe weapon in conibat. In World War II troops were trained to 
have pride in doing the job well rather than to hate the enemy. ' ; 

' • ^ , I " ' ^ 

Why an assignment like this? Since you lare emotionally involved (you hate) in 
the topic, you will no doubt write with conviction and feeling. Your essay xdll 
thus be a better example of Qiglish prose ti:an would be, your efforts on a topic 
such as price tJrends in peanut butter in lower Slobovia. ; 

Lesson Ig 

?• Here is another essay assignment. Aga^ we want a live, true-to-life 
composition so we suggest something which shculd stir you to realistic action. 

Write a letter to the editor — or to Dear Abby, ilnn Landers, or the confiden- 
tial chat column in your local neiTspaper. You may want to express your political 
views, challange a government official or candidate for office, or even praise a 
public servant. Write about anything fit to print t 
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Lesson li ' * ' ^ 

6. (This IS an exercis') in listen tng to s ounds . The exercise points out that 
vivid recollections may be st mLated "By a single sound or a sequence of sounds. 
Sounds nay stimulate several, perhaps all, of the five senses. The sound of a ^ 
diesel train in 19I4I is used aa-an. example ^and described in 100 words.) 

i^IOW think of a sound (or listen to .a sound ) and see what memories you can 
' ££call. Then write your commentary in more than 1^0 Jjords* 

( Any sound mil do, but here are a few hints: ocean liner whistle, jet pl|ne 
^ Taking off, surf on the rockS, carousel, tap dance routine^ , . 

Lesson 19 

(Here we have the inritang of business letters handled in a personal way. ) 

Zf You are the chaiman of the program committee for a local community 
organization. vJrite a lette r to a JLocal businessman, doctor, la^/yer, or public 
official asking him to spesJc at your next meeting. Suggest that his topic 4eal 
with the role that his occuj^tion pls^s in education in your torn. 

Look at the situation from, his (or her) poinl of vxer;. (Detailed sirggestions 
follow. ) ^ 
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^Heh n. College Preparatojy, Part 1 (1 E3U f or both parts) 
Adventures in American Literature — "Tragedy and Renewal" 

lb 

pages 3k9-35&} 367-381 Kark Twain (1835-1910) 

Quogfciona and Commentary 

Printer's -devil at the age of twelve, newspaper reporter, Mississippi 
steamboat pilot. Confederate soldier, Ifevada prospector, and newspaper humorist: 
these experiences, vyere the stuff of Mark Twain's ^'education*" These axporienc^o 
f\irniehed raat^rial^ for his hilarious yamG as well as for the social satire , 
found in his most enduring xrorks# * , | ^ 

When, at the age c£ thirty, he published "The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County," he became at once a national favorite. By the a^e pf fifty, 
he had written IMcklebeny Finn» ncvi widely acclaimed by ciltics as the founda- 
tion of all truly American literature, in language* as well as in ccntejit. ^ ^ 

^ I - 

To the biographical background in the te>* (it may 'be added) that Sam 
Clemens 's father, who had been bom in yirginJ^a, moved successively to[ Kerttucley, , 
Tennessee, and Missouri, always hopefuH of making a fortune. His mother resembled 
the Aunt PoUy of his o>jn books. loung Sam, left without a father at twelve^ 
quit school to be apprenticed to a printer* As a journeyman printer^ he f<jund 
work'in St. Louis, How York, Philadelphia, and Keokuk, loWa. He then iWrned 
to piloting on the llississippi for four years, but the War Between the States 
cut off this career. In 1661 he went to the Nevada Territoiy as secretaxy to 
his brother, Orion, who had l3een a^ipointed secretary to the territorial governor. 
This trip brought him into contact with Artemus Ward and Bret Itorte, who . 
encouraged him to aim at more than mere journalism in his wilting. Us "Jumping 
Frog" (1865) Btory brought him national attention. Innocents Abroad (1869), 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876), The Pr ince and the Pauper (1882), Uf^ on 
the MississipplT lBBz) ^ The Adventures of Hucklebenry Finn (166U), and numerous 
other books followed* 

}Iark Twain was impulsively openhanded and oponhoarted, and hia businesB ^ 
difficulties reveal the tragedy of his impulsiveness. He vus bitter and 
vindictive when his trust woe betrayed, and he never recovered from the dis- 
enchantment. Among those whose behavior embittered him were* his brother Orioni 
Charles Webster, his publisherj Bret Harte, a t:pecial target of his highly 
artiiculate wrathj and assorted women who tried to show him of J at literary 
gatherings. In addition to certain people. Twain hated certain practices and 
custcsns, ranging from slavery to the convention of collar buttons on men'o dreso 
shirts. Eventually, life itself came in for some sharp rr^primands, and bis latest 
writings reflected a growing pessimism. 

But Mark Tiiain loved' as thoroughly as he hated* He loved the independent 
spirit of hie valiant mother. He loved his wifo OUviaj his daughters Susy, 
Clara, and Jeanj his countxyj animals, especially catsj and the gallant old 
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President, Uly^sses Grant, who vhen dying of cancer, struggled to ccini)lete his 
memoirs, hoping they wculd provide cn estate £jr his vddcK, (Ihay were subsequently, 
published by Mark Iv/ain's oi^n cmpi^ny/) And Twain loved telling stories to make 
people laugh. . ^ - 

For the reader seeking entertainment, Ilark IVain offers stories galore j 
for the reader seeking insight as well as pleasure, he has ccinmentaries on 
t-ccial and political life that are valid for our day as well as for his om^ 
Indeed, ho was often iexed that the public ignored the aericus import of his 
\vTltings and seened to value only the coMc features. 

''Twain *3 priiae iirrportaar.c 0 lies in his exploration of the iimerican litararj 
frontier* Fioneering in style and subject matter, Ti;ain discovered and charted 
an entirely new domain, \fhat he acconiplished is not only expressed in the 
brc^^'^y d;jnocratic character of his books but is reflected in the native 
. voTk q£ others following hun. ' 

*'£^aliy gre:it was his liberating effect on language. He exploited the ^ 
infinito contract 2 betueen the tn:lttw*i idicm and the spoken word. More consciously 
than any previous writer, he relished and recreated the live vigor o;f taLk, the 
color of spontaneous speech, the vivacity of the ccimcn tongue, ftls easQ both 
with rhetoric md tho vernacular made his writing unusually flexible, lucid, 
brisk, and often brilliant.'^ « 

Study and underline, or n^tt^, the Introductory easay on Mark Tvjain, and 
read ^^Ihe Buffcda That Climbed .1 Xree." 

iiriUj o^BVelc^^ ta the follotdngj 

' i. \rml u*:el!I'S^^ the author make^ofTihe dialogue? Is It Vulshrfcfi 

i charvjtbri«;atiof^, to advance the stor:,', to accentuate the suspense, 

[ C'f to u^atr.'ti iitnie otter purposaj? Er<pl-jJii. 

j ?. kt wtot point i.i the htoty is the suspense at its highest pitch? j 

' AceourA loot thic ^ 

fea$ Granuf'»Jtter*ri hm,^' md r^rite the answers to the^ follovdng: 



Wh.it iiid Ttjain learti iron hie early e>:periences in presenting 
'Mu Dtoriea on tte loelurc platforru^ 

Ho'.^ do thv Incidents' of the loose gl^as eye and the man caught in the 
^tirpcrt trd.ll coppare with humorous incidento in the buffalo atory? 

hv.A the irivr^tB Hiotory of a C ampaign that Failed," mad write answers 

I 'V,>tllj tiiio hord of cattle afciirtert for tho t'ar." Explain fully vhat 

L-<-rh i'ft^irt mmt by this adntence* 



l';tk<-;ru _->f ♦ he rMcTti Vof^A ^ l/Mx:- Unt'ameyer; oinui and Schuster, Ihv York, 1955. 
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English XI, General, Bart 1 (1 HSU for both parts) 

•Jtr -5^ •)f ^ ^ -if -Jt 



A good guideline for specia?-i%ed news is this; would it make good dinner- , 
table conversation tonight in aay home in the cotfimunity? If so, it's news* 
For example, "Three taps of a pencil^may sound the crack of doom for some 
unsuspecting cheater as lourtoT/n College p^ts the.- student honor system into 
effect for midterm examinations. Students will police their OTni examinations 
without faculty supervision J' 

Note that the joumalict has a sense of the dramatic j he Sprites in terms of 
action* ,Hot t)nly does he uje liveJy descriptive words, but his^ headlines announce 
past evefits in the present tense^ For example, a headline such .as "Mayor Blasts 
City Council" may appear in your morniri^ ne^rspaper to describe an event which 
occurred the evening before. ' 1 

Jimateur journalists often lack the essential^'nose for news" (the ability 
to recognise news when you Sv^e it and the ability%o discover nsws) $xid the 
ability to tell the story concisely and dramatically. What is more pathel^ic 
than a high school news it^m which begins "There will be a meeting in Room 2C 
next Tuesday noon«.«." No dinner table conversation there* 

At the top of page 186 of your literature text you'm^y read the follo^d^ng: 
"Wko, vlhaty Where, and When?'' A good news^papeman answers these qu^tions in his 
lead, or first pai'agraph. He tr^es to give an accurate description ^f ,an act 
which has occurred — • usually that day. But there is another 'important question 
which th^ j[iewspaperman, either tlirough lack of tiire or because it i^ npt his job, 
usually does not answer. The question is "Why?" ^ 

Newsmen of today vrould dispute this last sentence. They would claim that 
they, as reeponsiblw writers, do indeed ansv7er all five questions and oiten the 
additional question^ "Huw?" Kost would concur trith the Encyclope^dia, Americana 's 
assessment that Americaxi journalism has made distinct contributions to world 
joumalismj to democracy; to the art of neusgat hexing j to the mechanics of 
journaJdsm, to making journalism a responsible, elevated profession* 

Take a look now at the newspaper ycu have. Its contents way fall irrbo three 
main categories: (1) Factual material, including international., national, regional 
and local newsj financial news^ obituaries^ and ads. (These ads may be of two 
kinds: display advertising which is inserted in the main body of the news aijd 
classified advertising which is usually given a separate section.) (2) Opinion ' 
and criticism, which includes editorials, cartoons, letters tvi the editor, book 
and theater reviews, and certain features .containing comment and interpretation 
whiich may be contrary to the opinion of the .paper* (3) Entertainment features, 
which could include articles on theaters^ movies, and sports j comics; and puzzLeB^ 

In newspaper stories the most importarA part is sunojarized in the first para- 
graph with details follo^dng. This sequence is almost opposite to the chrono- 
logical way in which fiction is often wri.ttcnt Why is that soV 
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There are two important reasons: the way nev;stjapors are read and the way 
they are produced. Wo one reads all of every ntvrspaper nor does everyone read 
all of evexy stoiy that he begins. The various news stories compete with each 
other for the attention and interest of^the reader. Some stories are given an 
advantage because the editor considers them more important than others, but 
each must get its message across quickly. Jlewspapers are read more hurriedly 
and more selectively than fiction. Also, reading conditions on a subway train 
make it necessary to get the point across quickly. Every reader can get the 
main points quickly. For further details, continue to read. 

NevTspapers must be witten by many different, people working on a close time 
schedule* It is a real probl§m to fit the news into the available space. If 
parts must be left out, it can be done easily by leaving off paragraphs, start- 
ing at the end. wSometimes a story may be already set in type when it becomes 
necessaiy to tear part of it out to make room for an important new development. 

^'Jhat are some of the characteristics of good news stories and good features? 
^ The better newspapers* try to be constructive rather than negative. They are ira- 
partial in presenting both sides of the situation. Opinion is expressed on the 
editorial page, in signed articles, by the columnists, and in letters from readers. 

We might say that a good newspaper is objective that is, detached, imper- 
sonal or unprejudiced in , its viewpoint. It does not try to impose its personal 
viewpoint. But the tendency today is to admit that one cannot be wholly objective. 
A decision to include one stoiy and leave out another is a personal kind of deci- 
sion. Th^ emphasis an editor gives by a front page headline is a personal choice* 
Other editors ^dai not always agree* Anyone conipetent to judge news values cer- 
tainly has a philosophy and a point of view. Decisions are made on the basis of 
that pldlosophy and viewpoint. 

• 

The modern approach is to emphasize interpretation rather than objectivity. 
The editor tries to tell factually what happens and also to interpret the signifi- 
cance of the news. He realises that he cannot be wholly objective, but he can 
be fair and unprejudiced. His interpretation vdll not always agree with other 
interpretations but he can say, in effect, this is vjhat happened and this is what 
it means ^a£ we see it • The reader can decide for himself whether he prefers the 
interpretation of a popular New York tabloid or the Christian Science Monitor . * 

Opinion and criticism as found in editorials, cartoons, columns, and letters 
to the editor axB part of ihe process of interpretation. They reveal the news- 
paper's fairness ir. allowing other points of view to be heard* When the newspaper 
gives its own opinion, it is labeled as opinion and not as news. An tonreliat^le 
newspaper would inflict its opinion on readers by ^'slaiiting" the news (emphasiz- 
ing only information which supports the editor^s views) and by eliminating con- 
flicting opinions. Tlds situation is seen in its extreme fonn in countries 
doijiinated by political dictators • * 
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Here is an excellent example of innovation in material and treatment. He 
pone Her TTron^ j ^ qomplete novel u.n cartoon form tathout wor^6 or imisic,, is intro- 
ducedlin Lesson !• Je are told 'tl*at the author, l-iLlt Gross, is a "sharp satirist 
and ... a parodist or superb ^alents^ ' Satire and paro^ are then ex^ained and 
illustrated, after which the st.;idy guide continues as shytm below. (This course 
won honorable icent^on in a national arts and humanities competition, 197ij) 

J / 
EntJLish ni. General, Part 1 (1 HSU for both parts)/ 

/ 

With these thoughts in m?3id, let^s turn now to He Done Her VJronfe . VJhy is a 
book of cartoons worthy of ?tudy in an English course? There are several reasons. 
3?irst» English today is thpught of as more than t-nri-tten literature, grammar, and 
Composition. It is commurficaticn m the broadest sense — o^^al speech, communication 
of ideas through dra^dnt:,s', paintings, etc., or through music. It may include pre- 
senting an idea on filrai*'' Sometimes a person x^ho coimnunicates poorly tlirough one 
medium can comjtrunicate. Very effectivol/ by using another medium. For this reason 
you will be g^ven an opportunity to express some of your ideas in pictures in this 
course. 

Secondly, much of our cc-tounicaticn today is through visual means. Since 
lire are frequently exposed to t^levisxcn drama and films, it is appropriate to rec- 
ognize this fact in planning an English course. You will find two full-length plays 
iji the Sun and Inherit t he V^nd) included uxi this course. Ixi including a 
novel" without words, we are using sometluhg very much like a silent film. 

In the third place. He D on e Iter Urong ^is included because of its o»m artistic 
merit. It is unusual to find a complete novel in cartoon form and more unusual still 
to find one worthy of coinparison \rxth a conventional novel. iJbt only are the draw- 
ings Willfully done, but the plot structure is sound and the characterizations 
carefully developed, FurtLermcro, the satire and parody are skillfully cariled out. 

Finally, Hilt Gross is included to pro*-de you tjith the experience of looking 
at a scene and a sequence of scenes to fujnd meaning. It is considered very proper 
to study a famous painting to fijad meaning* Isn't it equally appropriate to study 
lfi.lt Gross to find meaning? Some cartoons have little meaning; these are full of 
meaning I 

Cartoons, we are told, txere once originil full-sizod draiiangs or paintings 
used as modeCla for frescos, mosaics, and tapestries. The common modem meaning is ^ 
a single or multi-panel huraorpus draw-.nj for reproduction in ne^^spapers or peri- 
odical^,. It was aa long ago as I83I that a Frencliman, Joseph jAntoin© HLateau^ 
invented a device ta Bhm motion pictorially. The first animted cartoons, in the 
Chited States appeared in 190o when J. Stuart Blacktcai did a series for the 
Vitagraph Ooxftpm:/ called *Humorou« Phases of Funny Faces. ' In the ii^tervening years, 
severnl other animated cartoons appeared, but it was not until 1923 that Ualt Disney 
started his career iriLth Alice in jfondorland , followed by Mickey I*bude in 1929., and 
the first full-length feature. Snow IJhite^ in 1936. » ^ ^ 
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Milt Gifoss, .as i*Ir. Becker haa sa^.d, had created his ora ooroic strip as early 
as 1915. After World War I, during which lie sen»ed as a private in the infantry, 
he returned to create even more cartoons, Hxd typo cf humor appealed to the great 
actor, Charlie Chaplin, who asked Gross to work with him in Hollyi;^ood on The Circus. 
Gross also did the screenplay of h-Ls own Nize'Baby comic strip an^ wheb tHese chores 
were finished, he stayed in California to go on writang, working hard at the happy 
task of deflating the melodranatic and pompous aspects of American life, including 
Hollywood activities. 

let's look at a page of Ife Done Her V^ong to see hovT this was done. On pages 
we see our coonskin - wearing hero, \iho has been awaiting the return ot his 
partner in the fur-trapping business. A passing hunter has found him in the cabin 
of their mountain retreat^and proceeds to tell our hero that his partner is none 
other than a skunk and a snake. He goes on to give our hero the shattering news 
(notice the expression on our hero's face!) of the, marriage of his oily, viU.ainous 
partner to ~ yes, none other than our heroes beloved! How much more rapidly. tXils 
has been shown in pictures than m could tell it in words. 

For example: (again use page 11) the expressions on the villain's face tths^t' 
great self-satisfied smxle), on the hunter's face (fury at having: to be the beared 
of such news), and on the here's face' (shocked disbelief) can all be explained in 
a masterful brush-stroke j, whereas it would take several paragraphs to explain 
this in writing. 

« • 

Gross has been able to show us varicua. backgrounds: the forests and mountains 
of page 22, the city of page 57 and following. We have actual dialogue on the 
pages we have just been studying:, and again on page ho (EZE SMI). And who could 
help but notice the expressions of tlxe Pekingese dog on pages 9li-9S^ Iii2-lli3, 
lUS-lli? ~ to mention just a few of^the pages on which he appears* 

(This course also includes mystery, detective, and western stories, two plays which 
were successful films, 'T)ody language", a unit on -'You and lour Job and an entire, 
lesson devoted to sound effects.) 
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Here is an excellent exanple of an Introduction which o^q^lains the objectives 
of the course and tells |why tlie course content is important • 

Bible feckground for Modem literature 0 FSU) 



Is the BLble merely a collection of ancient stories about people who lived and 
died thousands of years ago? Is it irrelevant and outmoded? Some people think s«. 
Others feel that the BLble is at least a timeless literary treasure. Still tthers 
are convinced that tl^.e BLble is the divinely inspired rectrd of God's actions with- 
in human history. ' Wio is right? 

Ihis course j,s not concerned with which of these views represents your under- 
standing of the Bible J your beliefs are entirely your #wn business. The authors 
are convinced, however, that most of the basic attitudes held by people in our 
society are founded upon ideas. and concepts which can be traced directly to the 
BLble. Because this^ is so, anyone who is seriously interested in reading and under- 
standing the literaxy products of Wbstem civilization had better understand the 
essential points of view of the Judeo-Christian Scidptures. 

This course focuses on seven primarj^ human questions (basic issues, problems, 
or tensions) which challenge eveiy individual no matter when or where he lives. 
Ihese questions are not the only fmdamental issues dealt with in both the Bible 
and modem literature, but they are particularly interesting problems for which we 
have excellent illustratioris in modern literature. Ihe seven basic issues selected 
for this course are; guilt and innocence; truth and the world aroiuid us; truth and 
human behavior; anger and revenge; vocation and commitment; alienation and recon- 
ciliation; suffering, despai^r, ahd hope. ^ 

Ihese concerns are so basic that they come up repeatedly in anyone's life. 
It is safe to say that they have already had considerable infl.uence on your life; 
they will coi^tlnue to bo important in dotcnnirdng your future. But how you think 
about these basic questions is not entirely a matter of personal choice. You and 
everyone else hanre been strongly influenced by points of view which come from the 
BLble. E)ven if you entirely reject the religious belief system of the Bible, you 
still live in a society where government, l^w, custom, values and a thousand de- 
tails have been shaped and molded ly Biblical standards of human behavior. 

Bible Background for Modem Literature is not a course in thfe Bible £er ae. 
You will not learn many Bible stories nor will you be asked to memorize verses of 
Scripture. What you will be asked to do is to read about certain themes or ideas 
wliich run through the entire Bible. Some of the specific vexing questions (which 
are included in the seven basic issues previously mentioned) are the following; 



Introduction 



Is there an 



How can I li' 




^mate" authority? 



.th a sense of guilt? 



VJhat is the point of living? 



Is there anytldng worth dying for? 
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Wiafc hope is there for mankind? 

Wiy should I care atcut anybody el?e? 

^ Modem literature repeateSly doals with these age-old problems. Hays, novels, 
andj films coimminicate what the author believes and how he feels about these funda- 
mental concerns. For example, many works raise questions about authority. Ihe 
author tries to show what happens to people when they are confronted with the 
authority pf force, belief, position, or power. 

Think of the stories you know about people who resist authority and the diffi- 
culties wfeLch their resistance causes. Sometimes they win outj more often they are 
crushed in the process. But, whatever the outcome, the author has helped us to un- 
derstand the pressures and forces which surround the question of authority. He has 
helped us to weigh and consider the questions of whether authority is legitimate 
and whether it has been rightly or wrongly exercised. Ihe reader grows through this 
sort of vicarious experience, c 

Bible Background for Modem Literature is designed to help you recognize the 
most basic human questions and concerns. You will learn how the Bible approaches 
these questions and you will also see how these same concerns ^re reflected in con- 
temporary literature. In the process, you will increase your understanding and 
appreciation of the ^ble at the same time that you are ^reading some very stimulating 
an4 worthwhile modern books. You will also gain a new understanding of the central- 
ity of the Biblical heritage to any real appreciation of Vfeatem civilization. 

let us repeat again that vre are not advocating religious beliefs or practices. 
Wa proclaim no doctrine no matter how worthy it may be or how^ widely recognized. 
In short, we are not teaching religion, but, to some extent, wo are teaching about 
religion. It is just as appropriate for a state agency to do this as it is for the 
public schools to teach the principles of political science but not to teach the , 
rightness of being a Republican or a Democrat. The United States Supreme- Court, in 
the decis^n which banned prayer and religious services in the public schools, urged 
the schools to teach^ about religion because it is part of our culture. 
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Our Courses m German use a serr^-^^rosramied text which includes grammar, dia- 
logues, vocabulary building exercises, and dialog^ae variations to develop one's 
active vocabulary. Supplemer .ary. readers are used to develop passive vocabulary 
.(words which you can reoo^n<«<.u'j and understand, but wliich you don't use habitually). 
The author is very strict at;out what must be learned and the procedure for learning 
it, but text, readers, and study guide incluuO considerable cultural information for 
background and enjoyments Each lessun also has a challenge question to stimulate 
initiative and imagination - a mental treat! 

German I, Part 1 .(IHSU for both parts) 

> 

BEVIS-I Rage 63 ' ^ . 

Practice the review in the usual manner until you are sure that, you know each 
sentence* Then loolf back at r.ll the gray-shaded areas of the Conversational 
Patterns section. 

VERB SUi&IAIO: page 6$ ^ > ^ 

, Study the verbs in tlie usual manner. Ifake sure that you test yourself rigor- 
ously by not letting yourself look at more than the infinitive of each verb until 
you complete tiying to give each form. ^. . ' 

Especially note the irregular' verbs in this lesson. Do you immediately rec- 
ognize the four dative verbs? If not, revieir the section about dative verbs. 

" inE FAHRT IMN? pages 6$-68 ^ ^ • 

Now work on increasing your passive vocabulaiy. In this reading selepticn 
you will learn a bit about trar»sportaticn in 'Germany. 

Public transportation in German;?^ is generally better than in the Ibited States. 
This is particularly true 34i t^e suburbs and rural regions. 5 

Not as many German families as iunerican families c^^cars and the two-car 
family in Germany is rare. There is, jtherefore^ a greater need for efficient public 
transportation. Ibst Germans ride a bus to and fx:ora wark. 

If a German family cms a car, it is usually a Suyopoan car. There are propor- 
tionately more non-Ameriqan cars in the USA than tLere are non-European cars in 
Europe. Geman drivers travel on the right-hand side of the road. Road signs 
throughout Europe are standarJizedj they use pictures vrLthout vjords. All German 
roads are paid for with government funds; the toll booth is unknotm in Germany. 

If you wish to ride by train in Germany, you choose a first or second class nc 
seat* Some third class seats are also available, but not many. The first class 
ticket offers the luxury seating, but the second class passenger enjoys comfortable 
seating. Seating xn the rare th^rd class compartments la usually on wooden benches. 

Compartments? Yes. Every German train is divided into compartments^ vrLth two 
rows of seats facine, each other* a door at the end of the compartment lead^ to an 
aisle that runs the length of the train on one side of the car* 
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Business. }Jatheinatics, Part 2 (1 HSU for both parts) 

Lesson (Bart of the momentary for this lesson follows. Note that consid- 
erablo business i-nforraation is given.) 

Once the retail selling price lag b een determined ^ why are markdowns offered ? 
It is more than just a mat.ter of increasing sgles. Sleds in the back room in i^ril, 
air corffSitioners in the snow season, Cliristmas cai-xJs in January these are e?:- 
anples of a merchant's money tied up in 'dead' stock, Thes'e seasonal items take up 
warehouse space ^ich could be put to better use. 

Quantity purchases from the wholesaler represent savings to the retailer only 
if the goods are sold. A merchant must jxLan so that he is not stuck with last year's 
models in clothing^^ television sets or automobilcrs. It mscr be less costly to ^ell 
at a huge discount now tlian to store and face and even greater loss next year. 

Periodic lulls in business (after Christmas, after Easter, and around April l5, " 
tax time) or local strikes in major industries may cripple retail business in gen- 
eral for a time. Competition between merchants selling the same product may cause 
a retailer to resort to drastic action. These are some of the reasons for discount 
sales. • \ 

Certain terms commonly used in selling are often misunderstood . Gross profit, 
for exanqxLe, is not prof itj at all. A more appropriate word is margin (page 3^ 
which refers to the diff arkice between the cost price .and the selling price. Margin 
includes the operating expensob md net profit, if any. Maxic-*up is enother terra 
trtiich means the same as margin. 

Txi any given problem, the dol'ter amount of gross profit, margin, and maiic-up is 
exactly the same . The difference is mostly in point of view. We need to be familiar 
with all three names because they are all commonly used, perhaps as a matter of cus- 
tom. ^ 

Gross means the whole without any de'dijictions (see your diction^^J, or what the 
profit would be if there were nb operating eoqpenses. Of course there are always 
operating expenses and many of them are difficult to control. Margin implies an 
amount of money which is allowed to cover all operating expenses both seen and un- 
seen) ai^y money not used by eaqpenees is profit. 

?f^rK7^P refers to the practice of marking the price UP from the cost price. 
That is a quick way to find the selling price, but it is not the way which usually 
makes the most sense. VJhen mark-up is uded as a percentage we should always make 
clear whether we mean mar^-up on cost or mark-up on selling price. 
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Sales are our whole pie , our base , or the complete unit Khich is broken down 
into ' many parts > The money toHBuy riircl^andise, to pay salaries and other operat&g 
expenses, and the profits themcelves must ccmo from sales. Ilathematically, you 
could find what percentage the operating expenses are of the distance to the moon, 
but the answer wouldn't mean aiJithing. It'^oes mean something to say thc*t the sales 
represent lOC^J, that the cost of goods sold ^^s jC/^ of sales and the margin is kOj(> of 
sales. Later on we may discover that the pro:l^it is $/o of sales. If that is true, 
then the operat-iig expenses are of sales. .(If this isn't clear, draw yourself 
a pie chart or a bar chart and label the parts .1 ^ . 

\*hen itje use the sales price as the base it is. easy to make meaningful Compar- 
isons. You should realize that if some expenses ai^ computed as a percentage of the 
cost of goods sold and others are figured as a percej^tage of sales, the two percent- 
ages cap't be conipared. But, m the example above, you can see at a glance tliat the 
margin is two-thirds of the cost of goods sold. (Ii0>5 (divided by oO/j) 

Comparisons also need to be made with other businesses and with government 
information about sales. If the retailer finds that 35/3 ^s the recommended margin 
for stores like his and he f xgures that margin on cost, h6 is likely to lose money. . 

Suppose a^molchant has $500 in sales. The goods cost him $325. 

35/0 of $5C0 equals Cl75 margin needed for profitable operation. The 
merchant expects to make 5,5 ($255 profit if only $l5o is needed for operating 
expenses. (Note that 35/^ is the recommended margin 0 

iinother merchant buys the same goods at $325, but figures his 35;^ margin on 
cost. His margin is thug ^^113. 75 which is $61.25 less than the recommended 
amount. ($175 - $113.75 = C6l.^5) 

Tnis merchant not only went without a possible S25.00 profit, but also suffered 
an estimated $36.25 loss. ($25 + 06.25 = ^61.25, the amount less than the $175 
recommended margin.) 

In the case of the second merchant, his price wasn't right I Too bad he didn't 
understand the lesson you are now studying. ^ 

The rate of failure among small businesses is very high. Surveys have shown 
that about halC of the small businesses estab^Jished fail tjithin three years. The 
great majority of these failures are the re^t of the lack of manageri^al ability 
and the lack of experience, v ' ^ 

How can we cut the failure rate! Insurance dgents are licensed, electricians 
and plumbers are licensed, automobile drivers are licensed. Some people believe 
that retailers should be licensed, that they should be required to complete a course 
such as this one (for example) and have a little practical '*road experijence^' before 
going into business for themselves. 

Is it just the small retailer who gets hurt when he fails? Think about it. 
Would a license requirement help? No one knows for sure, but what do you think? 
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Geometry^ Parts 1 and 2 (1 HSU for both parts) 

The course emphasizes the use of logical reasoning in the development 
of proofs rather than the memoriaation of proofs y In addition to the 
textbook problems, each lesson includes a practical problem or, in most 
capes, a humanities -type problem which challenges the imagination. Here 
are some selected homework questions which show the humanities approach. 

liesson' 2 

Thought question . You have learned that basic assumptions or statements 
, which we can safely take for granted are known as postulates. Not only in 
geometry, but in many non-rtathematical areas, people viill make a statement as 
if it were a postulate when actually it is not. (Example: "American products 
are better than those from any other country,") In an area such as economics, 
politics, psychology, or religion, ^ive two examples of a statement which is 
incorrectly made as a postulate. In each case show w hy^ the statement is not 
a postulate. 

Note: Would 3C0U like an example of a reasonably good postulate in a 
non-exact Afield? Take this one: 

Postulate : "Death comes to all persons." 

This we cannot prove, but we assume that the statement is true because 
in out time we are 'unaware o:^ individuals blessed or damned with immortality. 
But does this hold true for the future? We can't be absolutely sure, but 
past experience, in the civillzjations we Kn^pw about, indicates that it is 
indeed a fact that "Death comes to all persons." The statement then is a 
good postulate. 



Lesson 8 

• I 

Thought question. General "Stonewall" Jackson, a noted Civil War hero, 
was a mathematics teacher before entering the military service. In what 
ways might General Jackson's mathematics and teaching background be useful 
to him in the military service? Keep in mind that the usefulness might 
vary as an individual rises in rank from non-commissioned officer to general. 
Discuss. - / 

Lesson 9 . 

Thought guestion . (a) Draw a polygon or other geometric figure of your 
own choice. (See Bome sample poijygons on pages 119-122 inclusive^) 

(b) Your polygon or other figure reminds you of what plant, tree, shrub 
or flower? - 

(c) Why? (Hint: In what ways are the geometric ^figure and the growing 
vegetation similar?) - ^ 

(d) In what ways are the two unlike? . ^ . 
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Note ; The purpose of this exercise is to get ycu to see geometric figures 
In new ways and to relate abstract figures to living situations • It is 
also an exercise in using ycur imagination ladch in itself makes it worth- 
while. 

Lesson 10 

Thought' question ♦ Look closely at the familiar EXIT sign so often seen in 
public buildings • 

r. ^ 

(a) \^hat geometric symbols do you see? .Show exactly where each concept* 
occurs • (Hint: Line segments may be extended indefinitely*) 

(b) Design an alternative sign to replace the exit sign* Icu may. want 
to use letters of the alphabet only, geometric symbols only, or a 
combination of the two., Keep in mind that some people who use public 
buildings do not speak English. 

Mate; This question shoirs how geometry may be used to develop a neW type of 
useful product; We should not assume that familiar answers are the best answers < 
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Lesson 11 

J Thought question • ^ 

(a) " Draw 5 or more different e:eom3tric figures of about equal size. (Tou 
are already familiar T/ith quite a few figures, but note also the more 
unusual ones in the latter half of Chapter 6.) 

(b) Assume now thai each of these figures represents a persoj;!* These "persons" 
are milling abobt at an infoimal cocktail party* You are to humanize . 
these figures by indicating the human, qualities or characteristics which 
each , figure suggests . You may put cartoon faces on these shapes if you 
wisli, but the human cualities are in the figures themselves,^ not in the 
added faces. (Hint: ' Does one of the figures suggest strength? Does he 
or she take a firm stand on issues? Can you imagine this "person" as a 
contractor who builds homos?) 

(c) Explain why each figure seems to hav6 the qualities and characteristics 
which you have assigned to it» - 

Lesson 20 
S ~ 

Practical problem ^ This is an actual traffic situation. Five two«lane roads 
come together at a busy intersection. No road is perpendicular to any of the 
others. Because of space limitations and the nature of the terrain, a traffic ^ 
circle is not practical. The intersection is zoned for businessj the streets 
approacliing the intersection are residential. 

Residents of the neighborhood •are opposed to having either an overpass or 
an underpass; other taxpayers also object on the grounds that such structures 
would be too costly. 
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Draw one or jnore sketch'.s wLich indicate your solution 'to this traffic 
problem. Show imeach instance hcv traffic f rc^a each street can make either a left 
or right turn into any of the other etreots*- / 

Lesson 2h 

Itna^native problem. Name two products which might be improved by taking 
advantage of geometric principles. Explain exactly hoTJ you would improve each 
product or it^s container (if you prefer)* 

Here'|ft^ some hints; 

1. Tould your product (or its container) be impi^wceiJJ^equilateral triangles 
ijjere substituted for Vectangles? If so, wlxyf 

2. Most consumer canned goods come in containers shaped like a cylinder^ 
Would another shape wzg shelf space in a grocery store more efficiently? 
What changes in shape might be helpful to consumers? : » 
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Science courses can be made relavani to the needs of to^ay. CaXortunatoly, 
many adults do not realize the importance of apace activitiee. ' 

Earth Science^ Fart 1 (1 HSU for both p^rfts) * - " 

Ihrough the'uae of Uroe and i:imbus adtellites, meteorologieta are getting 
a better-look at our atmosphere* They now have a grandstand seat t ;View the 
.weather on a global scale as they receive daily data from rWte areas as the 
poles, oceans, and a larga section of the southern hemisphere* Although 
satellites cannot measure temperature, pressure and wind veLccity at different 
altitudes, they do provide photographs of cloud coverage for ttie entire earth • 
57 studying these photographs, U.e meteorologist can detect and pijpvido rawing 
for such violent weather as hurricanes, tornadoes, floods^ and WLizsards* 
Through world-wide obsoirations, meteorologists can make more accurate fehort- 
range forecasts and ^ay eventually improve long-range pwdiotionia^ 

Such satellites as iEcho, * Telstar and Relay have opened ?a new era in world- 
wide cominuni cations* Before, messages wex^e.sent from one location to another 
by me^ns of telephone caoles and short-wave radio # Ih^se easterns are limited 
since the cable cannot carry many different signals at the same time and very 
short-wave radio waves cannot bend around the earth. A satellite can receive 
aignals from any town on the eartii and relay it to another town even thoiigh^thQ 
towns are hidden from each other by curvature of tiie earths 3Cf a seades of 
satellites werd properly spaced in-orbit around the earth, telephone conversations 
as well as radio and television broadcasting could be relayed to ^ comer of 
the globe* 

Navigation satellites, suich as Transit I B,U«e making air and^^sea travel 
safer by providing accurate inf oimation as to the exact location of ._apy ship or 
plane. These satellites orbit the earth at regular intervals and brv( ase •f timed, 
signals broadcast their position. Direct icn-f lading equipment uaes these signals 
to locate the exact position of a plane or ship in all kinds of weather and at 
any time of the day or night. 

A few of the products that havr^volved from tiie spac&!t?elats:i sciences 
include: » * > . 

•# 

a^ Rydrozene , which is a derivative of a liquid fuel ph)'pellant, ha& been 
found useful in the treatment of tuberculosis ahd certain montal illnesses 

bt ryroceram , (used to protect tjie nosecono of a space capsule f rem the ^ 
extremes of outerspace cold and the heat cf reentry) is now beinc used 
in the manufacture of kitchemraraj 

°' tflJ^aturizatlon^ (the construction ci functioning raiuatures of a part 
or instrument) has produced thQ transistors which are used in radioa,^ 
television setsf'and hearing aids. . • 

d. Solar cells and batteries , which have sucpesafully utilized tho enei^ ^ 
i?rora the sun 10 apply power to equifient in satellites, with tdsjo thc-y bo 
used hB a source of heat and light i^ homes. " ■ 
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Our n;c^'w ^^rj ..sra\r^:* , rr.' > ptCL^rod r-^^orous collef;e-preparatory 
ccur^r- lua lioid atil.."" h-.. *.,J.5r:tG > Cicaenco fxctxcn OTiter* Tine 

•:iv--J.x>tr/^ p^rt (1 !!3u i'cr 1<a: f ..rtc' 

4%:;., r^'V^nM :iai.r?^y .;rcr" Uio r*-irUn :i /:SLL» Kara is the official record of 

jli'it 'Jorld tro '/.liitcril pj.ctiu*e^ j.X ^'ou xall, a large ba^ held to- 

v^^tr^orl^y 1. t.un r.arJttr*::^^^ fillod MXtlx xarmy different particles floating sue- 
FCPa*'d m c4 vui^km fluids TkQ r;:ribx^:mB has openings large enough to allow the 
piii:^:ct»:^ ot h'-ktnr ana oi^.c^r r^vlecuios *n a :^>r»stant procession, but it is not a sieve. 
hi *ho CLn'-^-** tlr :cli a denuc .Viore nost of the acta-Wvty takes placoe 

\lo^li j'ou r^M Krjv^i'ni ,xc^^uc\'^ ^ vo ce aal:ed rather testxly. \}q turned to see 
"I o Ixp-^d,'* tlm Rol»3cul»-* rr;]Led proudly, ''and, oi* ;:ou will kindly let me 

\-oric:/ ni^ ind scc,^^- the lipid rapl^^ci he sqUcesod through one of the many 

Oiir :iiixjt>"r cc< Ion?; cotruntr. As |[rlxteci ^into tha cell ve sau the 
J[ ;:ad bexn^ ^^^'jorcur^l^ attack*: J by a nwbc^r of smaller moleciiles which 

pri"aeJ*3d to tear Yiu^^ t.o j-x^joo^., ^ 

*Ju^t doAXJi, ou;r ,1cb, ' rcplaed one of the particles. '*170're called the lipase 
CAT.* and ro'rt* ^laoAi^i^^d the ta^:. or convert^xn.. old lipid here to fatty acids and 
,}^l:.^c?srol tho con?:itrU':ticn cre*/^^ can wA.^j sorriOtlun.^. usofixl out cf him.^* 

Upid n^3 5. Fatt7nc-o.^ 4. Glycerol 

'!V*o'un't he rw.nd? ' ^tL t,ja*.*jiy ^.t t*.j <.e;n3;rxi:^ particles proceeded to convert 
thcj Xx'pii ,i puddio of oU. 

^*i\f uoun:$e noil Tr4>t'^ h.vo ^^^n^, ' e-\pl^xtned tho lipase molecule, 'Tou see he's 
of m v jIub t^^Iu^) he f ir^t ,,c\j here. IJo i-.;GnvAntlo huun and then another crei^ con- , 
VMrta thu piBjen to a i*x.nd ca* iat the coll can use. The finished product xjill be 
storeJ tho^^i? plar^tiUo c /or hero untjJL i.t*o needed, ' H3 directed our attention to 
'k mt'ji.^^ o'i c;^p9*ilus filled iath tL^ck yellow oil ^ani suspended in the jelly-lilce 
pLur^o.'-^ of tho toll* 

"Jfn^^t ill the 1^J^ uoo-i ^or * * t;c ,u-Irad, 
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'^aiergy roostly," the lipase replied, 'Ve use a lot of energy around hare. . 

. Then too, it might be hooked up an aninionia molecule to make an amino acid* You 
never can tell#" Lipase stopped a molecule vjLxch differed only slighoiy from him- 
self. "I want you to meet, ir^^ cousin, carbohydrase . He^s in the wecking business 

> also. How about shotdng our \'isitors what you do, Garbo?*' 

^'Glad tc/^ replied carbohydrate. "I'^^m on my Way to pick up a starch chain nox^r. 
I deal in the big mcaecules you know, not the little globules that lipase handles.'* 

"leah, but my product gives txnce the energy yours does, retorted lipase. 

"Come on," saia carbohydrase, ignoring lipase's parting jibe. "I'll show you 
xrfiat happens to the starch and sugars that people eat." 

Table la-2 i 
Relative Energy Values of Foods 

y^o^ Energy ( ICcal/grani ) 

Carbohydrate I^^q 
lipid , 9^0 

protein ^^.q 

Carbohydrase lead the way to a long strand of material made up of many small. 
Identical molecules. . 

« 

"Now this is a starch molecule." said carbohydrase. "IJy boys will cut it up 
into glucose molecules.. Get at it fellas I" 

' ' carbohydrase 
Starch + li^o = Glucose 

3h a short time the starch chain had been reduced to an orderly pile of glucose 
molecules. V7e stood amazed, ^ . «=- 

"Now what happens to it?" 

"Some of It will be stored as a new starch called Rlycogen. The boys dox^n in 
the liver mil do that. The rest of it -^ill go to the fUS^and be converted to 
energy. 

A5 If to prove carbohydrase correct, another troup of enzyme^molecSles started 
to gather up the glucose molecules and cart -tl- 3M away. 

"Those ejre the oxidative enz^/mes , ' e:cplained carbohydrase. "Their job is 'to 
convert glucose to carbon dioxide arid water in order to supply energy to the cell." 
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Introduc fcion 



Sonie food for t ho u gh t; 

Is there somethi^ about a kitchen that fascj,nates you? Does food mean nore 
to you th-an just ^'something to eat?*» Can you see beyond the drudgery of vcleaning 
up*' ahd feel the satisfaction of creating meals? Do you want to contribute to ycur 
cwn good health and the health of your family? Do you like to give pleasure to 
others by doing your homemaking tasks yell ? 

Every »'yes" ansvmr to the above questions is a good reason for taking this 
course. You may have additional good reasons of your own. 

Anyone can go throoigh the motions^ but we«re interested in doing the job right . 
Cooking is both a science (It follows scientific pxlnciples.,) and an art (It takes 
some personal skill.). It is also both work (Have you discovered that already?) and 
fun — if you know what you'ra doing. 

Although this is a correspondence co\irwC, you will be preparing complete meals 
with real food in a real kitchen. Uid.e53 otherwise indicated, you will NOT use 
prepared mixes. You will be applying what you learn, sampling ypur own products, 
serving separate dishes and whole meals to your family or others, preparing reports 
on youj* acccmpiishments, and arming for the criticism of those you serve. 

Ideally, you will use the kitchen of your ovm home. If this is not possible, 
you will need to »»borrow'^ someone else's kitchen or use school facilities. 

If you are the lady of the house (wife and perhaps mother too), you ^11 have 
the situation completely under your control. If you're a teenage daughter living 
at home, perhaps you'll have a little troul^le keeping your mother out of the mtchen, 
but ask her to understand that you need to concentrate on this course just as much 
as you would on a. course in Biglish or any other subject. You^l vrant to say this 
in a nice way, of course, because later on you'll serve meals to your family and 
ask for trritten comments on your work (and f\m). 

If you«re not living in a famil;^, it^s still important to serve the tieals and 
receive t\ie criticism of at least on| adult . This is part of your homework. 

I'fe seem to have the young x^feJ^r the teenage daughter particularly in mind in 
the planning of this cotirse. Eat the career firl who lives alone (or tdth other 
career girls) and does at least some of lor oim cooJdng tdll find ti;at this course 
is for her too. 

Also, let's not forget about men. It's probably true that most men enjoy good 
food. They should know some tiling c.baut nutrition v.aiues and good dietary habits,. 
Given a little encouragement, many men like to cook. \hy shoiddn't they? The skill 
comes in handy at times* Furthermore, the highest podd cooks in thy profea^^ionol 
world are usuoHy men ! 
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|Mte a report on a visit to one or more markets offering a idde varietj 
of moats. If possible, visit both a larg© supcnnerkct arid a small store operated 
hy the oraerrproprietor, Taico a more e^^eilonced shopper with you if you can» 
learn what you can by looki^.g, but talk to the owner and/or butchei^s as much as 
possitie. (Plan your visit ;:o it will not be at a time \ihen there are many customers 
in the store. You will ni^ke a, good impression if you show interest and appreciation 
and have a prepared list of spjecific questions.) 

Here are some of th% things that you should notice or ask about in each of the 
stores visited 5 

— the variety of fresh meat available. 

— the grades of meat available (how identified by label?) 

— the various cuts on display 

— are the same cuts usually available? 

— will the owner or butcher cut meat to carder? 

— • how can the butcher help : ou to select what is best for your needs? 

— T^hat are the advantages and disadvantages of ha\dng fresh meat prepackaged? 

" what is the price rarjge for beef from the lowest grade available to the^highest? 
— ' what is the price range for other meats? 

~ which meats (beef, lamb, pork, etc • ) sell wall in your neighbornood? 

are there other meats x±ich are higJily nutritious but which are seldom, if ever, 
available? Vhyi 

is the store esP^entiaHy a neav market or is most of the floor space devoted 
to -other foods? At which ty^e of , store wuld you prefer to buy meat? 
— * do people trade at a particular store because its meat and meat service is 

particularly good or do they buy some J^oods there but go elsewhere for meat? 
~ do you thijik that it pays to cultivate a particular butcher? 
\ • 

Other questions irill ocour to you. Ilake your report as long as you like as 
long as you havo sometldng to say! 



* A. Describe a party ^Mch you have attended. Discuss specifically the 
strengtshs .and weaknesses of the menu aijd individual dishes, tiie table decorations, 
and the hospitality of the host .and/or hostess. I^hat changes would you suggest? 

B. Describe ar* outdoor cooking eATperiencet Hiis^ may be a cook^out which you 
attended or one at which you were tuo iiost or hostess. 



D. Submit ccinplete.menua for a family for chroe tfsekg^ . Show exact^datca and 
meals (for ex^iple, Ilonday, ILy 19 - breakfast). 3Ss is important because the time 
of year may infj.uenc8 your choice of food and drink. You may substitute some school 
lunches fwhichycu plan) for lunch at home. Keep in mind the folloidng poiritors. 



Lesson 12 




C. Sufc?nit a Home li^q'-erience Record on a new food preparation experlonce. 
(requiredl 
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a. Do not copy uv/ of the menus 5 a the te>:t# 

b» Do not repeat a ccmyli^'^c menu 'iwltliln the thxi:e week period. 
CbvioucJly ycu vill want' to repec^t certain dishes (possibly 
ffith yaxlations)^, but only as piort of a different sienu# 

Onlesd there is a strong fat^iily tradition in favor of a certain 
food on a certain day of the week (such as baked beans on 
Saturday night), don't have the sane dish on the same day of the 
week* If, for e>:ample, ycu plan to use string beans three times 
in three weeks, don't let your family get the idea that this . 
iriLH happen eveiy Wednesday. 

d. Do make alternative Bug£,aalions in case of unforeseen circumstances 
such as unexpected changes in the weather, supply of certain 
foods temporarily unavailable etc. 

e. Do keep in mind what you 4o trflth leftovers besides feeding ' 
them to QQ^s and dogs. Can you serve leftovers in another form 
xdthout displeasing your family? 

f . Do keep in mind making ycur family happy vrithout violating 
fundamental dietary principles. 

g. Do think about costs. You may want to splurge on some meals, 
but make it up on budget menus somewhere else. 
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This course won a top national, anard for e:ccellenc e> In making the award, the 
Mational diversity Stension ^.sso: .at^aT stated: . 'Ihe'^course is highly informative 
imaginative, stiinulatin^, axd s^vJent-ori^./^ed. The OTXtten assignments require 
application of what has bee*i learned in reuch^g conclusions, making comparisons, 
drat'jing inferences, and making rational choices.** 

American History shows why men acted the way they did and how the past has 
shaped the present^ it ^ives insi&ht xptc the complexities of America today. 

American History, Part 2 (1 HSU for both parts) 



ASSIOI^m 23 
rIcCarthyism and the Post-Uar World 
Study rtequirement ; Todd and Curti, chapters hO and 1^1 • 
Reading Assignment : 



Am off: /'Sluft to Peace,** TDage hSj. 

'mie TV Debates pa^'e 1^7?. 
"Harshall^s Plrj:),*'page hB3* 
"!!?h3 ComraunjLSt Stage Setting J' page li88. 

^Boys, if you ever pray, pray for me now,*' said Harry Truman to the reporters 
when he succeeded to Franliin Ibosevelt's une:;pired term of office in 19hS* The 
plucky little ex-Senator from ILssour^ faced a problem-riddled post-war world that 
would have daunted a far more o:cperienced ucsi^ But Truman was never one to duck 
problems. "The buck ends here," read a sign on his desk* 

\Jhcit to do about a divided Germany? the control of nuclear weapons? the 
future of the United Nations? the groian^ power of Soviet Russia? Those were the 
big headaches. The lesser ones, none the less painful, had to do mth demobilizing 
the armed forces, inflation, and strikes, strikes, strikes. 

The road back to peace V7as a bumpy one; but at least it didn't run downhill. 
Fears about depression proved groundless. Ihe^pent-up demands of millions of Ameri- 
cans, made prosperous by xxar-industries jobs, created a booKt market for consumer 
goods. But until the munit-.ons plant coiild be converted into a mattress factory, 
scarcity prevailed. And with scc^rcity came soaring prices^ Meanwhile Congress, 
representing an electorate impatient of restraints and shortages, swept away almost 
all war-time price controls. The result was inflation. And the result of inflation 
Vas labor unrest/ as the lyorkman demanded his cut in the peacetime pie of plenty. 

The demand took the form of a rash of strikes. The strikes resulted in a polit 
ical reaction, which in turn resulted in a Republican majority in Congress. And the 
end-product in this chain of cause and effect was the Taft-Hartley Act, which was 
passed over Truman's veto. 
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^But the STOng-back to conservatism was a short-lived Aa, iiinericang were un- 
willing to allow the reforms of the Ne.^ Deal and Ixberalizii^ changes wrought by 
the v;ar to slip dovm the drai. . Thus in 19i|8,. they reelected Harry Truman pres- 
ident in the greatest upset li American political history. He took the ©lection as 
a mandate and d'btennihed to go the Hew Deal one bettej? with the Fair Deal. The 
Fair Deal, however, was in for stormy weather. First, it'was buffeted by an ob- 
durate Congress and then it was all but xrrecked by Joe McCarthy* McCarthy's night- 
marish career was one of the biggest news stories of the early 1950 's, but his 
career^only amounts to .a short sliaitieful footnote in the history of the nation. 

Republican McCarthy, junior senator ftom Wisconsin and practically unknown, 
was looking for a sure-fire cause to bring himself into the public eye. He system- 
atically chose Communism as the issue most likely to succeed. America was ripe once 
afeain for another Red Scare. 

'As Henry Steele Conanagerj, Fulit2er-p:i^i2e-vri.nning historian and Professor at 
Amherst College, described hm, McCarthy was "a finished demagogue--brutal, un- 
scrupulous, cunning and adroit." His method? "VJild charges,- fake evidence, innu- 
endoes," reported a Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
investigated the McCarthy charges, "'the most nefarious cai?)aign of truths and half- 
trut-hs in the history of the republic." 

McCarthy made his first splash by alleging in a speech that he held in his 
hand the names of 2C5 "card-carrying Communists in. the State Department." He never 
produced a single name. Senatorial immunity allowed him to speak without legal 
penalty. His smears and slanders grew outrageouoj he even accused Eisenhower and 
General George Marshall (then. Secretary of Defense) of bexng Conanunist sympathizers. 
He launched broadsides against ambassadors, editors, da.stinguished professors and 
public servants, and even fellowrsenators of the highest integrity. 

.Even though his charges wei.'e largely unfounded and almost totally unproved, his 
activities weakened the Democratic party and contributed to its defeat at the polls 
in the presidential election of 1952. But the presence of Eisenhower in the White 
House and the influx of Republicans to Congress failed to deter the senator. As 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Government Operations and as Chairman of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, he stopped up his campaign. He charged 
"appalling infiltration" and "subversion" in the State Department's overseas infor- 
mation programj he attacked Eisenhower's new Ambassador to Russia because he had been 
present at Yaltaj he charged that the Army Signal Corps at Fort Ibnnouth was riddled 
with subversion; and finally he tangled with Robert Stevens, Secretary' of the Anr^y, 
over a trivial matter of an honorable discl.arge for an Anr,y dentist" whom he had re- 
vealed as a Communist sympathiaer. 



« 
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Black Hlstojy: Protest and Ac}iLevment (1/2 HSU) 

Unit II Achievement ; A Sy i-Tey of !/hat Blcc;<s Ii&ve Accomplished 

Margaret Walker, whose poetry For IJjr People and tJhose novel Jubilee 
afe well-known, has T/rltten In Many Shade's of Black ; " J> 

The ilegro has a great spiritual^ role to play in America. He 
has alrea^dy evidenced that role in his folk contribution to * 
the literature, music, and religious life of America. Negroes 
helped to build Araerl.:a,' and a full knowledge of ilegro history 
reveals that all American life has been influenced by them. . 

How that authors and publishers have made available countless books on 
Black history. Black philosop}^, and Black contributions to our culture, we 
are able to realise how much the Black population has done to help build the 
America in which ue live, 

* In the section on Protest, we sew v;hat vm accomplished, through epeecb- 
naking, political, and religious action. Having looked at tfti^t 6ide of Black . 
experience in America, we now turn to Black achievement. You will soon realize 
(if you don't already) that the achieveiients q£ IJegroea h&ve been many and varied. 
These achievements have frequently been described by the Blacks themselves. In 
reporting a cross -section of Black achiovemsnt till rely to a large extent 
on tm books;' The Negro in the i iaAnir. of Bmerica by Benjamin Cuarles and The Negro 
in American Culture ^by Kargartjo Just Eutchei . 
t 

Tt-To books and si:-; It^sorts cannot give an adequate trccttment of all the 
positive contributions of Blacks, but i,;e vill attempt to covor the . highlights 
in the follo^Jing diversified fieHi.-; 

w 

The itrtg> includijag 

Kurdc and Dance 

^rican Origins 

Scirly Slav'df Songs 

Early pJtcrz 
Keck 

Op.eratic t<ad Coacert l.\»r>r 

i^Iuuupuj K^ri:' and Bi»rLodlculo 
F/iirAinf;', Sc^ly^taxv^t^ rh«^»t»*-'g'rAphy 
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Science and Jmention; Medicine 



Spprfca ^ 



Education 



Politics 5 including 



General hiiitorlcal background 
.iSlected Officials 
Qovemment Posts 
Legal Posts 
Arwed Forces 



5» Describe a recent play or TV sho'A \fy a IJegro playvrright* 

(a) Did the play or TV Bhov have a Black point of view or was it 
universal in its appeal? 

(b) Wby did you feel, or not feel, that the play or show was written 
by a Black? 

9t Choose a j[\ill-page advert iserjent in a magasme auch as Tljne or Kewswogk* 
If ycu are |Mte, look at tlds advertioement as a Black might look at it. 
Are there plctux^^.-o^^ phrases which night disturb a sensitive Black? 
Discuss • ( Bcaint?le t A hosiery ad\^ertiseinent speaks of "flesh-colored 
stockings VJhose flesh does t^he advertiser have in rrdndi) 



1# *'the role of the IJcf ro church, like that of its pastor, did not stop 
t?ith the Sunday ;L;ondLce.*' What evidence can you find to support this 
statCinerAt? Go tQ.tximJoo other than your text for further help# 

6. Suppose you were n prcninent churchmn in the Soutn prior to i860. 
How would you defend sslavery in the light of your Christian beliefs? 

7. (a) Present the chief arguments pru -ind con busing to end segregation 

in the schools » 
(b) Which vi^'jpoint do ycu ^support ard t?by? 



Isesson U 
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Text : Chapter h The organization of business enterprise 
Chapter 5> Production in the Aitierican economy 

Note in Chapter k the various forms of business organizations and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each fom. 

Notice that in econcmics the term **business" means any organized activity 
that contributes to satisfying the wants for economic goods and services. 
Business must 'Tulfill the needs atid wants of people for economic goods and 
services in a^manner that is most pleasing and satisfying to the consumer and at 
a price which they consider to be fair taid reasonable," 

Any business which does that adequately should, of course, make a profit • 
A business which tiles to mal;e a profit idthout satisfying the needs and wants 
wiU, sooner or later, be "caught in the act" and fail. Meanwhile, of course, 
some consumars get hurt* . 

"The life of the typical business firm is relatively short j only ojie out 
of five survives ten years. Competition elimnates the less efficient." This 
statement is theoretically correct, but it is not completely correct in fact. It 
is the answer uhich is true in a laboratory situation. 
» 

Why does the inefficient enio^rprise su rvive? Sometimes it is protected by 
legislation. Quality shoes car* be imported and sold at relatively low prices. 
Legislation is passed to restrict the import of shoes, thus enabling high cost 
shoes to be said profitably. This prevents unemployment in the American shoe 
industry, but it means that consurerj get less value for their dollar. If they 
could purchase the imported shoes they would hr^ve money left over to buy other 
products, thus satisfying more vrants per dollar and stimulating business in other 
areas as well. 

Scmotimes an inefficient enterprise cur^dves beiauseit provides a wanted 
servifi^ not offered by the efficient enterprise. An example is the "Ila & Pa" 
grocery store. Its prices arc? higher than chain stores and its stock is limited, 
but tJa Pa are personally interested in their customers ^gid remain open Sundays, 
hoUdaya and half the night to offer service. Besides they are often nearby — • 
in a residential area insjtead cf downtowi*. (Incidentally, ipdependents are get- 
ting more like chains tiyinp to improve efficiency by mass purchasing, for 
example and chains are gettinp more like independents — adding the personal 
touch, providinu mini-markets etc^ 

Which comes, first — proruction or demand ? In econcmics wilen we talk 
of demand we really mean effective demande You nay desire a new car very badly, 
but unless you have the money and/or the credit to buy it, your want does not 
cause economic' activity. 
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Which comes first ~ production or derrr i? X|iat is not an easy question 
to answer. Often people do not realize that they want a product until they use 
it for a while. On the other hand, producers are not going to produce new 
products unless they feel that a demand e:dsts, i.e. the product will satisfy a 
want and consumers are able- and willing to pay for it, 

A, successful business discovers how much demand exists, and what unsatisfied 
wants consumers have. It the a provides a suitable product or service and ex- 
plains to potential customers how that product or service satisfies the existing 
vrant. As you might expect, advertising and salesmanship are required to ac- 
complish this end. 

Historically, many products which we now accept were originally rejected 
by consumers. Only vigorous advertising and salesmanship brought about the 
sale of bath tubs. Consumers did not rush to accept this neiJ produpt When it 
first became availc^ble. Lik(^v/ise, it was a brave man who was the first to pur- 
chase an automobile in his ccTJTiUnity. Of course the vehicle jVras not perfected, 
but it did offer faster transportation. Nevertheless, the early motorist was § 
laughed at and taunted with cries such as, "Get a horse." ' 

Economics is closely related to psychology. Psychologists realize that people 
do not really want the product itself. They want the benefits vrhich^ product 
will provide. The seller must convince prospective buyers that: 

(a) the prospect has a need which is not being satisfied, i.e. you have a 
problem. * ^ 

(b) the seller *s product or service will satisfy the need better than any- 
thing else, i.e. our product vTill help solve your problem. 

Of v?hat use is an automobile? It provides cert/ain benefits' clean, ef- 
ficient, fast, comfortable and convenient transportation. Other benefits may be 
lesq obvious. A new car, for example, gives the owner a sense of pride, achieve- 
ment, power*, it enables him to be the kind of family man he would like to be! 
Advertising and salesmon stress these benefits. Facts about the bore and stroke, 
the compression ratio etc. seldom sell an automobile! 

Review lesson .. (The following questions are part of th^ homework for the 
last lesson in the course.) ' 

2. In what ways are human economic activity and the activities in an ant 
hill similar? Comment as fully as you can. 

3. In what respects is the operation of a telephone sv/itchboard similar to the 
operation of our marketing system? Comment as fully as you can. 

h. (a) If you were alone on a desert island, what economic activities would you 
be likely to engage in? 
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(b) Suppose ycur de$^rt i^l^nd were inhabited by seme 30 adults. (You were 
all shipt/recked tcgather.) You arc ell able and vdlling to T>ork. What 
economic aotivifc:?3 vaxlA thfe co Mhiity be likely to undertake? (Hint:. 
V/ould you need nciey?) Discujss (a) end (b) as fully as ycu can* 

Three men in Your Toxm (they don't knou each other) took the follcxriLng 
actions recently: Smallwood purchased a new pickup truck for use in his 
plumbing business. Druthers depcsi^,-^ ^50 in his savings barJc account, 
V/illiamson reluctantly paid his real estate taxes, noting that half of 
the tax went to schools. (He has no children,) Vlhat possible relationship 
is there between thes? independent acts? 

12, Government sometiir.es acts in inconsj stent waye. The Surgeon General has 
found that smoking is injurious to health and may even cause death. On the. 
other hand, government encourages the grc'. ins of tobacro by subsidizing the 
grovjers. How might the govemMapt h^lp the growers ;rf.thout enccuraging, 
directly or indirectly, ^ the use of cigarettes? 

17. Write a brief sketch about a ycjng couple facin^T life in a world in which 
all advertising is prohibited. This c;nould do 3 vt^ry excitirg and imagina- 
tive narrative. Let yourself go I 

20. Suppose that ycu are itcently engaged to be married. Ycu and ycur prospec- 
tive spouse realize thc^ ycu should do some financial planning before 
marriage, (a) VThat financial ylana night you make regarding the wedding ' 
itself, the honeionoon, and furnishing a small apartment? (b) What sacrifices 
would you and ycur prospective spoujc make ]^or to marriSge? 

21. m insurance company idll insure your house you^ but it won't let ycu 
insure the houso noxt door w.iich is o^.raed by ybxr neighbor. Why? 

2h. Heme ownership has both advantages and disadvantages. Seme people will be 
happy as home owners ^ others- xrill not. 

(a) Describe in detail the kind of person who ehculd be a hcmec^mer. 

(b) Describe in detail th^ kind of }^icou vho should not be c hcmeoTmer. 
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^ Articles prepared for professional p ublications 



Ifey Correspondence Courses ? - Article prep^ired for Massachusetts Association 

of School Comraitteejg Newsletter, 



Correspondence Courses - A Proven Supplement to High School Class Courses 



> 



Article prepared for Massachusetts Association 
of School Superintendents Inc. Newsletter . 



The Varied Heeds for Correspondence Courses 



Article prepared for Secondary School Principals* 
Association Bugle . 



\ 
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Article prepared S'or /j^3J^:.x&otis Assoc^aton of SchouX cV^^fotuttoes neu.7Utf.ef 



Correspondence courses are being used more and more by hxeh achcoX i^tudcnta 
and adults. Nearly 1^0 high schools are uainij courses offorod by t.^e ;v^i.3achuo^;itt^ 
Department of Education* Can you answer the quest ^.cns most frequently a^ked, about 
these state correspondence courses? 



of classes use correspondence courses more than small iach achool3. Guidance di- 
rectors recognize needs such as these: routine schedule conflicts; student vanti^ i^n 
extra subject but not an c>rt.ra class each dayj student must repeat a ^ubjt?ct, but 
can nevertheless move .ahead v Xa ^^s class; the c>::tra bright student vho x^imtQ 
independent studyj the homcbound studentj tLo tepentant dropout, 

^ • 5 sfe^dent leax^ by corresponden'^e as ^ h£ ^"^^r? ci^cz y 

les, jugt as x^ell and sometuncs totter^ M^my 3>:-.enti.f jlj expenxaonta have 
shorn th€\t, as Measured by final exominatxcnSj there xs no sli^nificant dxfl'eremce 
between the effectiveness of class co^Erses and -orraspondence courses mch. Kcr 
any given student, the correspondehCw course nay be more effect-^vc because tho ^Ui- 
dent does more work than he would have Gono in clasc* If hQ participateis %t cdl 
(sends in his lessons), he participates ICC,^] he doesn't sit ba:k quxelly In cl uit 
while other people recite. He al^r, has the benefit of a close f aculty-;:*tudont 
relationship as the teacher iirite::*^ personalized teac^iing ccmmentii on the l«ome;ror;. 
papers. 

^^^^^ ^ correspondence course a second ciioice for tho3y v:hv m ' t it t otyi ^ 



Definitely not I V7e have three natxon^al avjards for course e>:^ellencc. lie ht/o 
also sold the reproduct-' ^n rights to certajin study guides to four major atr^to lo-a- 
versities. Our faculty is carefuUjr selected from tho^better public md pri^v^^^e 
schools in the Greater Boston areST That's quality! 

In a correspondence course tho emphasis is on loaram'^ rather than .on U:,Ki.iiif> 
Students are motivated to learn. The^r nei: independence (ar? ccnpairci v.ith tho cl^i^o- 
room situation) oftdn encourages thorn to. pariinipato mere fully th::43t m Tfaia 
is especially true of the shy person, tne one \Jho r.ust co at his c^m pace, un'd th^i 
individual ^«ath ideas which may be seemed by fellotr students. Teochcr-studcnl! 



^ \Jh7 Correspondence Coti^es r 




a particular class ? 



ful to the, student who plans to go to collece. 




^lii!: ^ Bt^ide-^.ts u3u.illy i i2£I22i2DiS2££ ££H££i^ 

That dependls?* li* they VJe t.ie coi to, find it wrthwhlle, and need the high 
school credit, they'll probc^bly fjn^^sh. iX a school provides supervised study 
opportunities, the otudent is ^^cn %oro 1^^ s^ly to finish. The drc>pouts are usually 
capable of finish^nc, but lack etick-to-it-iveness* The "excuses'* sound good, but 
those vho C^msh havo the same problems (too busy with other courses, outside job, 
home responcibilitxes, illness etc.)* * 

5* rgal ly e:<pect a student who has failed in class to succeed his 

om jji a correspondence course ?^ " - ~ . - . ~ ^ 

Qive him a chance. Often ha does succeed, but it is not because the course is 
easier • Some of the reaacns for hi& success are given in the answer to question 3« 

^* Hli2i!l B ^^'^^y R^^do like ? Is it some sort of course outline? 

Uo, th3 study guide represents the living teacher. It is a ^substantial teaching 
doc!im0nt perhaps 75 to ICO pages per semester. It presents the gist of what a 
teachar would say in class if there wt^rb a class... Each lesson in the study guide 
consists of (a) a study requirement in one or more texts, (b) a commentary on the 
lesson, and (c) the homevrork questions to be submitted for the instructor's comments 
and/or cori'e:tion3. The commentary m^y summarize or restate the text, raise ques- 
tions about matenxL the te:!., ,presont nev; material or expand on material in the 
text. Homework quest^-ons are often of the imagj.native, thought -pre vokxiig, or prob- 
lem-solving typej it is not possxtle to^ succeed iaerely by looking up ansv/ers in the 
book. ^ 

7* hxrih school courses are" available by correspondence ? 

Right now, there are hO different subjects or enough for a complete li-j'ear 
sequence for both the college preparatory and the general student plus a fex^ elec- 
tives. Itaturally, a student en-:oiled in a local high school takes most of his courses 
in class. He may xncludo ( ti^th the permissi cn of his guidance counselor ) one or two 
correspondence courses, bu^ it is not unuouji for a student to count as many as six 
courses toward th,^ 16 unilis required for graduation. 

8. IJhat does it cost? 

Hot very much. Sometimes the parents pay the tuition and the cost of books. 
In othar instances the school pays. Tuition is approximately $1*35 per lesson for 
courses wl-uch ha\o 20 or 2li lessons. You dcn*t need to hire a^'>ther teacher to add 
more courses I You don't noQd more jlassroom space 1 

9» VJhero do we get r.ore informatior ? 

Correspondence Instraotion, Bureau :>f Adult Seivices, Ifessachusetts Departn^nt 
of Education, 182 Tremont Street, Boston, M 02121. Telephone (617) 727-578il* 

Robert B. V/entworth 
Senior Supervisor 
Correspondence Instruction 
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Article, prepared for l^lifeachuscOus Association of School Superintendents inc. 

NewsletteTt 

Corresponden ce Co urses - A Proven Supplement 
To iSgh'School Class Courses 

Alternatives to the conventional classroom are very much in vogue today, aSj 
you well know. Some of these alternatives are new, refresfung and highly rewarding. 
Others have proved their worth over the years. 

Correspondence courstjs have been available from the Massachusetts Department 
of Education for more than 5C years. These courses supplement but do not replace 
regular high school offerings. Currently the department's B|ureau of Adult Services 
offers ho quality high school credit courser? as well as 17 non -credit subjects. 
{Zome of the latter could be used as independent study credit in such unusual areas 
as Practical Politics and Tbe^ Facts of 'Death. ) 

If you^ve never evaluated correspondence courses before!, you might well wonder 
if learning by correspondence i£ academically comparable to classroom learning . 
The answer is, ^'yes, it certainly is?^' Many controlled exjoerimcnts over a period 
of years have^shora that the results, as measured by final examinations, are so close 
that there is no significant difference between the effecti^Veness of correspondence 
courses and class courses as such. Buth methods of leamii;ig are highly effective. 
For any given student, however, iho correspondence course ^may be much more eff ectix'e 
because the correspondence student often does .*nuch more wprk than he would have done 
in class. If he pars^icipates at all (sends in his lessons), he participates ICO,^; 
he doesn't sit ba^ck quietly in class while other people recite. 

Our study guides are substantial teaching document^ - concisely-witten, 
closely-typed manuals which often run 75 to ICQ pages a semester. Real teaching 
takes place here. The guide may summarize and restate^ the main points of the text, 
it may challenge the views of the textbook author, it/ may offer new inf orraat-icn or 
ask thought -provoking questions. The homevrork questions - an essential part of 
every corre,spondence course - are often challenging /too I 



Our he high school subjects HSU or 1 HSU and suitable for teen-age students 
or adults who may be "former dropouts) are the usual courses offered in the college 
preparatory and general sequences, grades ^ through 12. VJhat is u nusual is the 
content . Our American History (college preparator|\r) won a natiSiS; award j the 
course was cited for being ''highly informative, imaginative, stimulating, and 
student-oriented. The written assignments require application of what has been 
learned in reaching conclusions, making comparisons, drawing inferences, and making 
rational choices.** VJe have also won tvjo other national avrards for the excellence 
of our program; furthemore, four large state universities have purchased the re- 
production rights to certain study guides. This is qualityl 
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How does a corre>'?pQndon"-.o co^.rse lien re a rei^i:tant gtu dent ? Sc^me students 
do neeT'ccnstant supen' 1 3 . on " T iZSz c.; to prm^xdeJ in a stuay ball), but others 
uill respond bocauco tiicy art; nr.: cn the^r ctTij doxnfj their ovn thing, not working 
for a disliked teawner, IroJe a'cunfidentiol teruher-student relationship which 
is encouraging. Our teacL3rs write teaching cortr^ents on the homBtrorlu At the end 
of the course, teacher and student often feel as if they toow each other. 

The course itsel f of chxi: er.K^cs the reluctant student. Take aipj.ish YJl 
General ^ for exarsple. The first lessen is devoted to a novel ccinpletely in cartoon 
form ^'without words or music/' In other leosons three works deal Trith social prcb- 
lems in exciting, dramatic ways - Raisin in the Sun (Blacks), Light in the Forest 
(Indians), and Inherit the I7ind (academic ireedoln5T Zcm of the student responses 
may be in cartoon fom '(we'\e had some excellent results). Cne lesaon is devoted 
entirely to reacting to sounds 1 Students are encouraged to evaluate several tele- 
vxsion programs critically. £n p;li3h XII Gener-il also includes sopie ver;/ specific 
and detailed advice on job-gewing* 

A school Wxth a corT:)rQhens:.v:' g u ality curricul um does need correspondence 
courses . Ilearly 1>0 IIassac*.uselts h^^h sclcoli? T^ncluding some or the larger ones) 
have discovered that fact already. 

Here .are some examples cf V^ic^d needn: 



~ routine schedule ccnllicts 

— the studciit who a dx^rcont^nued subject 

— • the studi^nt who wr^nts cji e::*ri cub^ject i.ulhout the burden cf 
the e:^tra class every day 

— the ctuient w^.o rauot jtpeat a subject, but -^>ho can ne^'erthele^c 
move "ihead with Iub clr^'^.t^ 

the eirtra-briijht student t^ho wants xxi^opmdeni i4iudy 
thci hoixebound studj.at or cnc who h-'-o been acnont r<\uch of iho tcm 



l£ y^^^ gV3tem us lnr^ correspcnd en^.e c^vir^es? If not , wh;^ not discuas tius 




the repentant droT:,vtr, 




Correspondence Courses Approved 
for use by liigh school student a. 



(xniti.:ds) 
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ArtxclB prepared fcr ih3aachu^ett3 JcjDndary School fti^DcipiL^a AG^JociaUon &uf1o 



The V.-,rAed Jer ^ for Co^\v"jpop'i^nco Courroa 

Does a high schod vrith a cgr,pcehensxve^ quolxt^i^ curriealun h*3ive aiiy ne»?d for 
correspondence courses? ;:z^>rf.y 15C I!a3aachu:>Qtts h:i?;h schools (xricludine Qcm^ of 
the larger one/s) have found that a school dcea neod nuch courses. 

K:)St of your st»ident3 fit rucely ir*to the course a^iuedule. But what about the 
fet? who doji't? There my be routine acnctiule conflicts; there (r,ay ,al3o be a student 
or tvo who wants a djuscontinued subject. 

Thie I'lasaachuoetts Depai^tment of Educ^,t*cn haa a correspondan:© instraction 
procram which includes iQ hljh school subjects — enoueh for a complete L yoara 
in both the college preparatory and the general ^equenceo plus a few oleotxvea. 
In existence over 5C years, correap<:,ndcnc0 instlfecticn in this state ha^, "in recent 
years, von several national ci;;ards. Furthermore^ reproduction rights to o/Bkl^n 
courses have been sold to i'our mjor state wiversxties. 

There is an o\^undtmce- of c^zearch ^^idcnco tjblch shows that sti^-ients learn 
13 uell by correspondence as they do in the classroom. Furthermore, we kno^? that a 
correspondence student xf he part-cxpates &t .all, often does pmch r*ore work thrtn 
he Wild do in class. (Students adnit this.) This is ospecxally true of the soJX- 
conscious jstudont who doean't lx:;e to anaver qtuesti^cns in cl^sc^. He may prefer to 
compete ordy mth Jar^elf, not ruth others. 

Those OTQ the r.ore cbv^ouij nt-^ia for aorrc^rondcnce ::^ursD0. Guidance counsel- 
ors have found nmy otLora. Here arc some: 

The student vho rants a fifth subject \ritbqai a f xfth clas3 Bmry day. 

In a corracpondence »:r/?rae he xs in a 'cUa^ by hir43eif whach mets at hx;s 

convenxen-iio. ' * 

" The problem lad t/r*o failed giaglish H. Uouldn't he be better off wxth an 
enti^rely different &>;^lish 11 vhich"^ he cou^d study at hxs oxrn pace? 
(Miss Jones is % ^^reat tovcrKor, iut somcho:? sne -^-irid TJ just dcn't net 
Tilonr, vj^tb each other.) 

• 

Tho e>:tr:i i-^rxr^t studen'', vho tvmt^ ^^cr-othtne ch^^llenciric imiov.-^txv*^^ 
to do on his/her ora* ^ 

TI'ic hombound v5tud*:*nt. Th^iu ytudtnt no dyuc*. <ru 4d 'n-t::e Arroiicencnts'* 
\Txth e^ch cliGS teacher, but cla^:,*^? courses aron^t sot up tc operate thra 
way% Corroaf<>ndt;snco ^-oun\*:ja oritur a oorirlote px^cka':^e yith plenty of 
teachinj^ help. 

— The ref^?nt*>nt dr^^poof , r*^tric-^p3 be co^^ld ^»tart the emKor yo^r vuth bi^zi 
"^clasnmtaa, m^ctTiUhilo doing tuo Bo*:::ond semester of the ^mior ye-ar by 
corraspondoncu. 

the titudcnt who be '*on th*;? roAd** tuth hx^ fr^iruly for a yoar rA a iii^*e. 

IJlTkore are those hi^b schocl cri^di^t corroi:.pondenc^-> coura^.*:j? At tht? Buroau of 
Adtat Sonricop, 182 TrejT^.ont Strat^t, ^^oston, llii CkUl. itelophom (:1?) 
We'd li.ke to hear from you or your iru^dancr cowaolorcu 



